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Hell 


Ouryoungestson has learned some new 
as with which he plaques us day 
and night.’ Why?" How?" What?" 
They are the most provoking words 
in the lanquage. They drive parents 
frantic and keep scholars forever un- 
satisfied. They are the maddening 
syllables that have 
harried ignorance on 
every frontier of the 
world. When, dulled 
by the routines of 


living, man has let 


them slip from his 
vocabulary, he has 
been truly lost to the 
wonders of the earth. 
In the incandescent published wi 
glow of youth there 
are no brighter 
words. They lift cur. 
tains in dark houses 


of the mind, they presentation. 


i™ 


switch on lights and 


carry torches through 

dim passageways. Those who have 
loved them have suffered persecution 
—even death— for their sake, but they 
have stood on high places and have 
looked over into new countries—un- 
dreamed of and even feared by the 
majority of their fellows. 

They were ever on the lips of the 
world's great teachers and searchers: 
Socrates, padded bare footed through 
the streets of Athens; Voltaire, flick- 
ing his laced sleeves in the court of 
Frederick the Great; Francis Bacon, 
shivering in the cold wind of an Eng- 
lish winter; Erasmus, Spinosa, and 


Kant: Tolstoi, 


Ibsen. pushing truth up the long 


Schopenhauer, and 


slopes: Darwin, watching his pigeons ; 


Thoreau, hoeing his beans; and 
Maeterlinck. sitling on a rock by an 
anthill all day long. The twelve-year 
old Jesus among the elders in the 
synagogue must have used and re- 
peated these three bare questions that 
He later sought fo answer through 


His beautiful and eloquent life. Omar 


Whiplash 


the tentmaker and philosopher in 
another age and country wrote of his 
youthful questionings: 

“Myself 


frequent 


when young did eagerly 


Doctor and Saint and heard qreal 


argument 


The Teachers College Journal seeks to present competent 
discussions of prolessional problems in education, and toward 
this end restricts its contributing personnel to those of training 
and experience in the field. The Journal does not engage in 
re-publication practice, in the belief that previously published 
material, however creditable, has already been made available 
to the professional public through its original publication. 

Manuscripts concerned with controversial issues are wel- 
comed, with the express understanding that all such issues are 


thout editorial bias or discrimination. 


Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, and 
do not necessarily commit the Journal to points of view so 
expressed. At all times, the Journal reserves the right to refuse 
publication if in the opinion of the Editorial Board an author 
has violated standards of professional ethics or journalistic 


About it and about...” 
The doctors and saints who have 
added to the world’s tested wisdom 
or beauty in our own era have dared 
to ask 


“what?” and to be mocked as queer 


“why?” and “how?” and 


or punished as subversive for a gener- 
ation or two till the world caught up 
with them. Better yet, they have stim- 
ulated the youth who sat before them 
to ask questions and to qo in search 
of the answers. 

If “why” “how” “what” are heard 
often on a college or university cam- 
pus, that campus becomes famous. 
The great universities that spawned 
the Luthers, the Voltaires, and the 
Darwins, did not do so by accident. 
An atmosphere of inquiry had made 
such universities as Harvard, John 
Hopkins, and Chicago fit breeding 
places for bold hypotheses. The uni- 
versily that is neither suffocated by 
the old nor frightened by the new has 
a chance to furnish the world its share 


of Einsteins and Deweys. Every col- 


lege should desire nothing more than 
that by its attitude toward free in- 
quiry tt may provoke not once, but 
many times a year, some leap of hu- 
man brains across a gap not crossed 
before. 
Civilization is an unremitting war 
against iqnorance, 
prejudice and prop- 
aganda. The corrupl 
> and_ the selfish are 
not usually interested 
in promoting truth. 
If a lie serves them 
better than truth, a 
lie will be spread 
abroad: if confusion 
accomplishes their 
> ends, facts will be 
4 twisted and obscured 
by irrelevancies. The 
> road to any new 
knowledge that might 
lift man a little high- 
er or ease somewhat 
his struggle for existence is beset by 
the prejudices of fanatics, the super- 
stitous fears of the ignorant, and the 
road blocks of the vested interests. 
We of the college campuses live and 
study in such a world. There can be 
no talk of ivory towers. Our campuses 
can never be hermitages for quiet 


spirits in a world. 


“Swept by confused alarms of strug- 
gle and flight 

Where ignorant armies clash by 
night.” 


We have need for the seething 
unrest of curious minds, the unrest 
that has given us as many ideas and 
principles in the last decade as might 
normally be expected in a century. | 
think we will keep ready the sharpest 
tools in our kits, the symbols of in- 
quiring minds, the curt interrogatives 
that softly or harshly spoken have 
been and will be lead string and 


whiplash to lagging 
Why? How? What? 


J. E. 


civilization. 
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Higher 


Harry tlder 


Registrar, Director of Student Programs 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


INTRODUCTION 


A_ record-breaking enrollment— 
2.456,000—in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the nation is sufficient 
reason for thoughtful citizens to give 
serious consideration both to the im- 
mediate and to the more remote prob- 
lems of higher ed- 
ucation in their own 
state. The problem 
may or may nol be 
more challenging 
in Indiana than in 
many other states 
or in the nation as 
a whole; but the 
fact that the per- 


centage of popula- 


tion increase during 
the past decade has been greater in 
the middle-west than in certain other 
sections of the country should not be 


ignored. 


The increase in the size of the task 
cannot be determined entirely, how- 
ever, by the srowth in population; 
enrollments trends indicate that a far 
greater percentage of our people at- 
tend college now than at any time 
in the past. While the census of 1940 
revealed that about 7,500,000 Ameri- 
cans over 25 years of age had attend- 
ed college, the number is much high- 
er in 1950 with many evidences that 
it will reach 15,000,000 by 1960—a 
gain of 100% in two decades! Be- 
cause of the greater-than-average 
population increase in Indiana, the 
resulting increase in the financial 
burden may be greater than the na- 
tional average. Whether or not it can 
be assumed that the average income 
per capita in Indiana is less than, 
equal to, or greater than the national 


70 


average, the problem of financing 
higher education in Indiana should 
be no greater than in the nation as a 
whole. Since it is a well established 
fact that there is a marked positive 
correlation between economic progress 
and the level of educational develop- 
ment of a community, state or nation, 
it may be assumed that Indiana—or 
any other state—cannot afford to be 
without adequate educational facili- 
ties appropriate to the needs of all of 
its citizens on all levels from the 


kindergarten to the graduate school. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The financial potentialities of Indi- 
ana—when all factors are considered 
—are at least equal to, if not above, 
the national average, and there is no 
question concerning the state's ability 
to support as adequate a program of 
higher education for its future citi- 
zens. Since 1900—in addition to par- 
ticipation in two world wars—our 
national per capita consumption has 
increased by 230%; instead of very 
few students in high school, approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of all adolescents 
are now in attendance; and during 
the same period the number of college 
students has increased four times as 
rapidly as the population of the 
nation. That these changes were nol 
a strain on the national economy Is 
evidenced hy the fact that the average 
work week was reduced from 38 to 
40 hours during the same period of 
time. This reduction, which is still in 
progress, is due largely to the fact 
that the output per man-hour has 
continued to increase approximately 
2% per year for several generations 
and the end is not in sight in 1950; 
on the contrary, students of this trend 


predict that output will be about 
88 % higher in 1980 than in 1948 and 


that a work week of thirty hours will 


— 


be nearly universal. If the young 
adults of that day have not been he. 
trayed by the parents and taxpayers 
of the intervening years, they will be 
willing and able to pursue a multi. 
tude of cultural activities ranging 


from gardening, to painting, sculp. 


turing and creative writing toa degree 


that no other people in any time or 
place have ever enjoyed. While in 
1948 the output of soods and SETVICEs 
$246,700,000,000. | 
there is every reason to believe that 
this figure will be at least $500,000. 
000,000 thirty years hence. In other 


words, higher education in Indiana~ 


were valued al 


and in other states—will be as easily 
financed in 1980—lor those who Want 
it—as in 1950, and from the same 


sources: the student and his family 


will continue to provide as large a 


part ol living expenses and_ tuition 


costs as possible, public institutions 
will continue to depend upon. state 
and federal taxes for support, and the 


independent and church-related col. 


leges will continue to receive support 
from.) churches, foundations, individ. 
uals, corporations other 


governmental sources. 


FUNCTION AND PHILOSOPHY OF HIGHER 


LDUCATION IN INDIANA 


The broad general function of 


higher education in Indiana is now= 


and will continue to be—to help the 
individual to develop his potentiali. 


ties so that he make his greatest pos- 


sible contribution to the civilization 
of which he is a component part. More 


specifically, higher education will 


continue to promote the following 
ideals: (1) It will introduce the stu- 
dent to the chief fields of knowledge 


and stimulate him to relate each of 


these fields as effectively as possible 


to his own experience. (2) It will 


enable the individual to gain a deep: 
er insight and wider comprehension 
in the special field which he chooses 
for concentrated study and through 
which he plans to make his major 
contribution. (3) It will foster in the - 
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individual a genuine appreciation of, 


and an active participation in, his 
social and civic obligations—includ- 
ing intelligent and responsible leader- 
ship and followship. (4) It will en. 
courage the development of an ap- 
preciation of aesthetic values and an 
active participation in worthy leisure 
time activities. (5) Tt will help the 
individual to realize his dignity, his 
duties, and his capacities not only 
‘mmediately but also throughout life 
—nol only in the task of earmming a 
living hut in all of the important as- 


pects of society. 


COOPERATION AMONG INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


While Indiana colleges and uni- 
versities have special areas in which 
they are able to function more effect- 
ively as individual institutions, there 
are a number of activities and_ ser- 
vices which might be more effective 
if they were perlormed cooperatively: 
(1) Institutions might secure as good 
or better service al less cost if they 
were to select talent for convocations, 
commencements,  etc., cooperatively. 
As an example: live institutions 
might unite in bringing outstanding 
talent from New York City or other 
distant points. By serving live institu- 
tions on the same trip, four round-trip 
plane or train fares could be saved 
by the cooperating institutions. (2) 
Professors who have some special 
talent in which various institutions 
might be interested could be ex- 
changed for periods of time, satislac- 
tory both to the institutions and to 
the prolessors involved. It is conceiv- 
able that such a plan might prove val- 
uable to the institutions and to the 
individuals. (3) A testing program 
for high school seniors—possibly in 
cooperation with the State lepart- 
ment of Public Instruction—would be 
of service not only to each institution 
but also to the staff of each high 
school as well as to each senior. 

Many other areas of study and co- 
offer 
should he recognized and faced con- 
structively in the near future. As ex- 
amples: (1) the 


operation challenges which 


what are enroll- 
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ments of the colleges of the state in 
terms of full time college attendance 
and what do these and predicted 
enrollments imply with respect to 
additions in buildings, equipment 
and staff in the near future 7(2) Is a 
college education available to all per- 
sons who would be able to make 
greater contributions to their civiliza- 
tion if they were given the advan- 
tages of a college education ?/ (3) 
What will be the college educational 
requirements by and for the young 
people of the state by 19607 By 19807 
(4) To what extent should opportuni- 
ties for adult education be extended 
if all citizens are to acquire and main- 
tain such understandings of current 
social, economic, and political prob- 
lems, local and world wide, as are 
necessary to participate intelligently 
in the social fabric of which they are 
in parts / 
AVAILABILITY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN INDIANA 

Satisfactory answers the pre- 
ceding questions depend partially up- 
on an adequate supply of adequately 
prepared college teachers. This prob- 
lem is comparable to those which 
have existed in recent years at the 
elementary and secondary levels. The 
present shortages in buildings, mod- 
ern equipment, labortary and library 
supplies, and qualified instructors 
must be overcome before great in- 
creases in current registrations occur. 
fn 1950 there is a collegiate institution 
within 25 miles of 92 per cent of the 
prospective students of Indiana, but— 
even to ‘care for current enrollments 
—not only are class sections too large 
but also many college and university 
teachers lack the preparation which 
is a prerequisite to the highest pos- 
sible level of achievement by students. 
The challenges of plant expansion 
and a considerable increase in the 
number and availability of qualified 
faculty members must be met and 


answered in the decade ahead. 


INDIANA S RANK AMONG THE 
STATES 


Indiana is one of the nineteen 


states of the nation which has a 
slightly reduced college enrollment 
in the academic year of 1949-1950 
when compared with 1948-1949. This 
reduction has little, if any, signifi- 
cance in view of the fact that the 
total national figure is only two per 
cent above the 1948-1949 count. More 
important are such facts and relation- 
ships as these: (1) Indiana is still 
near the center of population. (2) The 
westward movement is still in pro- 
gress. (3) The most populous state 
of the nation continues to be New 
York—on the east coast from which 
transcontinental migrations will con- 
tinue to move westward, partially 
through Indiana. (4) One of the very 
objective measures of how much col- 
lege education there is in any state 
is the number of Bachelor's and first 
professional degrees earned and con- 
ferred; by this measure only eight 
of the forty-eight states surpass Indi- 
ana in the total number of such de- 
grees. In the number of degree re- 
ceived by men and women, Indiana 
ranks seventh and ninth places, re- 
spectively, among the 48 states of the 
nation. The high rank in the number 
of degrees conferred is more signili- 
cant in view of the facts that it ranked 
in twellth place in population accord- 
ing to the census of 1940 and also in 
the number of persons between the 
ages of 3 and 24 who are attending 
Y ork, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Ohio, and 
Michigan—in the order listed, rank 
above Indiana. The colleges of Indi- 


school: only 8 states—New 
California, 


Texas, Massachusetts, 


ana—and_ the public schools, also— 
seem to have a power of retention 


above the average for the nation. 


CONCLUSION 

From the preceding facts it is ap- 
parent that Indiana has a heritage in 
higher education worthy of maintain- 
ing and improving; both educators 
and laymen must recognize and ac- 
cept this challenge if the state is to 
maintain its present enviable position 
in the nation during the second half 
of the present century. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Chicago, Illinois 


The following article is a reprint 
of an address delivered by Mr. Hough 
at the 1949 Summer Book Exhibit at 
Indiana State Teachers College. 


In the past several months | have 
collected from and 


states throughout this country courses 
of study and other social-studies cur- 


various’ cities 


riculum materials since 


1944. Evident 
a keen desire on the part of the school 


produced 


in all of them is 


people to improve the quality of 
teaching in that field, which is most 
important in the preservation and 
improvement of what we call Ameri- 
can democracy. | should like to quote 
from the introduction to one of these 
courses of study: 

“Life is eternal; but the ways of 
living are not. They may and do 
change from time to time and for a 
variety of reasons. The ways of living 
in one generation may be totally dil- 
ferent from those in another generfa- 
tion. Science is setting patterns for 
our living with such rapidity that, 
were one to sleep for only a few 
years and then wake up, he would 
be even more amazed than Rip Van 
Winkle. 

“Life for the individual in this age 
is one of constant adjustment. Educa- 
tion aims to help the individual to 
make this adjustment in such a man- 
ner that he will not only be happy 
but he will be a good and productive 
citizen. 

“If the school is to be an effective 
force in education it must change its 
techniques and materials to meet new 
demands. The teacher, therefore, is 
continuously planning ways and 
means to make the school program 
an educational pattern for today s 
living. The teaching process is there- 
hy improved. Sympathy and under- 
standing are stock in trade. Orderly 
and proper pupil development takes 
place.” 


hee 
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Managing Editor, Education Department 
Rand MeNally and Company 


Despite the prevalence of this 
worthy objective, there is, 1 venture 
to suggest, far too much difference of 
opinion, far too much pulling and 
hauling, about the means of attaining 
the commonly approved goal. I should 
like to discuss for a moment some of 
these differences. Perhaps this part 
of my talk could be titled “This Is 


a Queer World.” 


Recently I attended a national meet- 
ing of educators at which one of the 
distinguished speakers made a strong 
plea for learning on the experience 
basis. (I hasten to proclaim that | 
have no quarrel with his purpose.) 
But in order, | suppose, to emphasize 
his point, he made a categorical at 
tack on “book larnin’.”” His conten- 
tion: The textbook is an outmoded 

Two experiences 
The first 


complained to him that her textbook 


tool. His prool: 


with teachers. teacher 
was too long and asked his advice on 
how to solve her problem. He sug- 
gested that she cut part of the con- 
tent. Later, she reported that she had 
followed his suggestion but that her 
pupils seemed to be confused. She 
had cut every third paragraph in the 
hook! The second teacher found her 
text too short. It was April 1. She 
had finished the text. She had thor- 
oughly reviewed it. She had had the 
pupils memorize the glossary. What 
should she do for the remainder of 
the term? The speaker said he ad- 
vised that the index be memorized. 
That would certainly keep the kids 


busy the remainder of the year. 


There are several implications here 
that are not defensible. The speaker 
implied that if a textbook is used, it 


must be used in an idiotic manner. 


Next, he spoke of teachers who Were 


obviously so dumb that they never 
should have been certified by his 
Third. 


the speaker would have teachers who 


teacher-training institution. 
were obviously so dumb that they 
would do such silly things with a 
take the 


sponsibility of planning 


textbook over total re- 
the edu. 
cation of children. But of course he 
spoke with tongue in cheek. That he 
didn't mean what he said is indi- 
cated by the fact that no part of this 
story is carried in the vearbook that 
contains the published report of his 
speech. He knew that there are very 
few teachers as dumb as the two he 
described. He was building up a 
stereotype for something he happened 
not to like—the textbook. He Was 
putting all textbooks in the same cate- 
gory. He was implying that the only 
use that could be made of any text- 
hook was unintelligent use. He Was 
contusing the value of the tool with 
the skill of its user. Later in the same 
speech, he pled for the elimination 
from our thinking of all stereotypes, 

Years ago a friend of mine was ap- 
pointed by a New York syndicate as 
manager of a Central American cof- 
lee plantation. He found the buildings 
of the hacienda in deplorable disre- 
pair. He had tools and materials nec- 
essary to erect new buildings shipped 
in. He built forms for pouring con- 
crete foundations. He showed the 
native foreman how to mix concrete. 
He showed him how to set up wheel- 
that had 


knocked-down. He gave what he con- 


barrows heen shipped 


sidered adequate instructions — for 


pouring the foundations. He went 
away to supervise other work. On his 
return he found that the workmen 
the 


but were carrying the concrete to the 


were not using wheelbarrows 
forms in jars on their heads. He set 
up more wheelbarrows and instructed 
the foreman to have the workmen use 
them. He went to attend to other mat. 
ters. Later, he discovered that the men 
actually were using the wheelbar- 
rows. They were putting a shovelful 
of concrete in a wheelbarrow and 


then carrying the wheelbarrows on 
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their heads as they had the jars. This 
story does not prove that jars are bet- 
ter than wheelbarrows. 

| hold in my hand a book that is, 
according to the author's preface, a 
hasic text for teacher-training institu- 
tions. let me read from the prelace: 
“This book is designed as a basic 
text for teacher-training courses in 
the theory and methods of elementary 
education. | 

Now let me read from page 69: 
“Learning through experiences, since 
it involves doing things, is very dif- 
ferent from textbook study, which 
centers on committing printed state- 
ments to heart. 

Does it follow that the author ex- 
pects student-teachers to commit her 
hook to memory / 

The advocates of learning on an 
exclusively experience basis are not 
the only ones who have resorted to 
ridiculing other types of teaching in 
order to establish their own ideas 
more favorably. The conservatives 
have done it, too. 

A few years ago | attended a school- 
masters. club meeting where a debate 
on the integrated curriculum was 
scheduled. The program committee 
listed the two 


speeches as pro-fusion and con-tusion. 


facetiously 


The first speaker favored integration. 
He spoke earnestly and enthusiasti- 
cally about the new freedom in edu- 
cation. He referred several times to 
the ‘stultifying ellects of socially im- 
foresaw a 


posed inhibitions.” He 


learning situation where children 
would wisely select and enthusiasti- 
cally pursue that course that leads 
to true wisdom—il only grown-up 
people would stop interfering. The 
speaker was young and his argument 
was quite persuasive but a bit theo- 
retical. His opponent sat beside me in 
the audience. As he rose to respond 
he said to me, “I think I'll be brutal.” 
He was superintendent in a town of 
perhaps fifty thousand. He protested 
his assignment, assuring the chair- 
man that he and all others in his 
school system were ardent integra- 
tionists. The only reason he had ac- 


cepted the assignment was that some- 
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one had to take the con-fusion side 
or there would be no debate. 

“But,” he added, “I think there has 
been some misunderstanding. | note 
that my topic is confusion but mv 
opponent has already made a signal 
contribution in that field. As I ac- 
cept this assignment, let me assure 
you again that in the schools of this 
city we are all integrationists. Only 
yesterday | was visiting the fifth-grade 
classroom of a teacher who is one of 
our most ardent integrationists. She 
was beginning to present a lesson in 
common fractions when a little hoy 
came to her desk and gave her a 
shiny red apple. 

“And the wise teacher, being a 
true integrationist, saw here an oppor- 
tunity to link up a practical situation 
with her teaching of fractions. So she 
took a_ knife conveniently at hand 
and cut the apple in two. She was 
explaining that each part was a frac- 
tion when another hoy, who, having 
grown up in our integrated school 
system, had never sulfered the stulti- 
fying effect of socially imposed inhi- 
hitions, thought it all right to inter- 
rupt the teacher. He addressed him- 
self not to the teacher but to the boy 
who had brought the apple. 


“Gee whiz, Jim, he said, ‘I don't 
see how you get apples like that. We 
got apples, too, but ours is green and 
rusty while yours is red and pretty. 
How do you raise em? 

““Aw,’ said Jim, ‘that apple wasn t 
raised here. It came from another 
part of the state where things is dif- 
ferent. 

“And the wise teacher, being a 
true integrationist, saw here an op- 
portunity to link up some teaching of 
geography with her teaching of frac- 
tions. She told the class about the 
climatic differences between their own 
locality and the place where the apple 
was grown. 
finished the 
she was expanding on the beautiful 
highway connecting the two areas 


“Having discourse, 


when a child who was artistic said, 
‘Say, Teach, wouldn't that apple make 
a pretty picture!’ And the wise teach- 
er saw here an opportunity to link up 


some teaching of art with her teach- 


ing of fractions. She asked the pupils 
to get out their art materials and 
make pictures of the apple. One 
youngster who suffered from myopia 
had to come to the teacher's desk and 
look closely at the apple. 

““Say. Teach, he said, “What 
makes this brown spot on the skin 
of the apple?’ And the wise teacher 
saw here an opportunity to link up 
some teaching of biological science 
with her teaching of fractions. So 
she told the class about the little cod- 
ling moth that had laid its egg on the 
apple, about the wise applegrower 
who had put poison on the apple to 
kill the worm that came from. the 
moth egg. 

“But another child interrupted to 
say, Say, leach, do you believe that 
old saw about an apple a day keeps 
the doctor away ? And the wise teach- 
er saw here an opportunity to link 
up some teaching of health with her 
teaching of fractions. She spoke of 
the importance of a balanced diet, of 
the desirability of fresh fruit in a 
balanced diet, and of the apple as a 
luscious fresh fruit. 

‘Again the hoy who had first inter- 
rupted addressed himself to Jim. 
‘Say, Jim,’ he said, ‘I don’t see how 
you do it. Here it is February and 
most of our apples is rotten, but yours 
looks just as good as it did when it 
was picked.’ And the wise teacher 
saw here an opportunity to link up 
some teaching of physical science 
with her teaching of fractions. And 
she told the class about the wonders 
of artificial refrigeration. 


“Then another little boy, who was 
too dull to understand about arti- 
ficial refrigeration but who loved 
manual training, said, “Teacher, you 
said apples grow on trees, and trees 
are made of wood. Why don't we 
have apple wood in our manual-train- 
ing shop?’ And the wise teacher, be- 
ing a true integrationist, saw here an 
opportunity to link up some teaching 
of manual training with her teaching 
of fractions. She had to admit, how- 
ever, that she knew little about man- 


ual training, but she promised to get 
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Mr. Belvedere, the manual-training 
teacher, to tell the children about it 
when he came to their school next 
Wednesday afternoon. 

“Then another child said, ‘Say, 
Teach, once I read about Johnny 
Appleseed. Was he a real guy?’ And 
the wise teacher saw here an oppor- 
tunity to link up some teaching of 
history with her teaching of fractions. 
So she found a book and began to 
read about Johnny Appleseed. 

“The situation was, as you can 
sense, natural, spontaneous, unin- 
hibited. The children were enjoying 
themselves thoroughly. It was natural, 
then, that one little girl who dearly 
loved music should begin to hum. 
Being a truly integrated child, she 
hummed about the apple. The title of 
the tune was ‘In the Shade of the Old 
Apple Tree.” And the wise teacher, 
being a true integrationist, saw here 
an opportunity to link up some teach- 
ing of music with her teaching of 
fractions. So the children were in- 
vited to sing the song. They sang 
lustily and happily. 

“Unfortunately, at this time the 
gong sounded, indicating that it was 
time to leave for the day.” 

It was, the speaker said, a wonder- 
ful demonstration of what could be 
done in an integrated school, and the 
only thing that gave him any concern 
at all was that the kids didn't learn 
a damn thing about fractions! 

The speech must have been divert- 
ing. There was generous applause 
and some laughter. But the speaker 
knew that 
teachers who would conduct a class 


there are just as few 
that Way as there are who would, 
for instance, cut every third para- 
graph in a book in order to shorten it. 

I have no quarrel with educators 
who believe in experimental learn- 
ing. John Dewey taught us all to 
believe in that. Certainly teacher- 
training institutions have a most im- 
portant and a most difficult role to 
play in American education. We 
must depend on these institutions to 
provide intelligent, conscientious, de- 
voted teachers who know where they 
should be going and know how to 
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get there. It is this kind of teacher 
who is the key to the success of 
American education. She is more im- 
portant than any other single factor. 
Instructional materials, textbooks, ref- 
erence books, globes, maps, fine build- 
ings, transportation facilities, curricu- 
la, pedagogic treatises—none of these 
things is important except in so far 
as it helps to make the work of the 
good teacher better; except in so 
far as it favorably affects the grass- 
roots situation of teacher-pupil re- 
lationship; except in so far as it helps 
that teacher to teach the child that it 
is not enough to be good. He must 
also be good for something. What I 
plead for is friendly, enthusiastic, 
democratic cooperation. We need to 
work together because the job ahead 
of us is “bigger than all of us.” 

And what is that big, important 
job ahead? In the words of Joy Elmer 
Morgan: 

“Our task as teachers is to seek to 
learn the laws of growth and to edu- 
cate in accordance with them instead 
of against them. The ideal is a well- 
developed individual in a well-devel- 
oped community where intelligence, 
good will, justice, and cooperation 
are the accepted practices. The cus- 
toms, laws, institutions, and ideals 
which are developing in society have 
to be understood in relation to geo- 
graphical and historical backgrounds. 
Each citizen has to be taught to as- 
sume his share of responsibility as a 
matter of duty. Without a high sense 
of duty and of loyalty, our complex 
institutions cannot be maintained. 
The highest loyalty to an institution 
is a desire to improve it.” 

I like the stress Morgan puts on 
the community. In recent times we 
have quite properly heard much about 
world citizenship and our responsi- 
bilities to the world. Never before 
was this matter so important. But the 
success of American democracy, 
which is the hope of a weary, per- 
plexed, and doubt-ridden world, de- 
pends on the ordinary garden variety 
of citizen, who for purposes of this 
discussion needs a name. Let's call 
him Pete Smith. I'll have more to 
say about Pete later. The point to 
be made here is that Pete, upon 


whom so much depends, may not, 


and in all probability will not, know 
from his own experience any more of 
the world than his own community, 
But Pete's an 
ideal community—is an ideal world 


community—if it's 
in miniature. If we believe in that 
ideal world about which we were 
talking just a little while ago, let's put 
the interpretation of the entire world 
as it is today and of the world as it 
has been at various times in the past 
on the basis of comparison and con- 
trast with Pete's own community as 
he finds it. It is through such Compar- 
isons and contrasts of his own com- 
munity with the rest of the world that 
he can gel his most vivid ideas about 
other times and_ other places. He 
should come to know his own com- 
munity is better than other communi- 
but 


know how it is worse—il it is. He 


ties, he should also come to 


should learn the good that there is 
in American democracy, but he should 
also learn how to improve it. 

But nobody knows what the whole 
of American democracy is or what it 
may become. Democracy is not a 
commodity wrapped neatly in a pack- 
age. It is not a set of ready-made 
solutions to the problems of society. 
It is merely a way ol attacking prob- 
lems. 


I like the way Henry VV. Holmes 

puts it. He Says: 
The fundamentals of democracy can 
certainly be taught, and I believe our 
own democracy would be. safer if 
there had been a stronger movement 
for such teaching sometime ago. 
What do I mean by ‘fundamentals 
of democracy?’ Isn't that one of those 
vague general terms which conceals 
so much disagreement that anyone 
who uses it as a guide to teaching 
can include anything he believes in 
from the single tax to the federal 
regulation of prices? 

“It must be admitted that there is 
plenty of disagreement about democ- 
racy—hence about what its fundamen- 
tals are. If | were to ask each person 
in this audience to write down what 
is basic to democracy—and also 
teachable—no doubt the resulting 
lists would show a considerable var- 
iation. It might even be bewildering. 
Yet I believe there would also be 
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some areas of agreement; | believe in 
fact that there would be more agree- 
ment underneath some divergence in 
wording, than disagreement. let me 
guess where your agreements would 
be. In so doing I am trying to put into 
words, but without exactness of pre- 
cision, the common, general or ma- 
jority view of Americans about de- 
mocracy—What they as American 
citizens, work for, vote for, and call 
for in their representatives and leader. 

“Freedom would come first. Of 
course there would be qualifications. 
Freedom does not mean 
Freedom under law; not freedom un- 
limited and unrestrained; but all the 
freedom that is compatible with the 
common salety, the common welfare 
and as much freedom for the other 
fellow as one claims for himself. Free- 


license. 


dom against the state—going back 
to Magna Carta, coming down to 
our own Bill of Rights and on to the 
Atlantic Charter. Reliance on voting 
for olfice holders and on some issues, 
each of us counting as only one, 
habeas corpus; trial by jury; the 
right to ones own property and to 
dispose ol it, within legal limits, as 
une sees fit; the eternal value of the 
individual. 

These things Dr. Holmes would 


teach in the name of freedom. 


“Fairness would come next, Perhaps 
some would use the word equality: 
but they would not mean that all 
should be leveled down, that dif- 
lerences in talent, industry, and merit 
should be ignored. They would speak 
of equality belore law; of ‘a fair 
field and no favor: of getting rid of 
a ‘privileged class’; 
opportunity. There 


of equality of 
would be 
demnation of discriminations based 


on sex, race, religion or any status 
fixed by birth. Justice would not 
mean a hierarchy of low. middle, and 
high as predetermined by accident. 
favoritism, nepotism or even training 
unattested by achievement, not to 
mention ‘pull’; it would mean ‘let 
the best man win. Competition would 
be accepted: no one would insist on 
complete recognition of every achieve- 
ment and every sacrifice with ade- 
quate reward therefor: but 
human limitations—and_ in 


within 
ever-in- 
creasing measure—every man should 
‘obtain that which he merits... 
and merit that which he attains. | 


These things Dr. Holmes would 


teach in the name of fairness. 


“Friendliness would be the next re- 
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quirement; some would call it fra- 
ternity or brotherhood. In any case, 
there would be insistence on sharing, 
on community interests, on getting 
rid of snobbishness or exclusiveness. 
Yemocracy would give honor where 
honor is due; but it would be againsl 
stulfiness, pride of place and _ self- 
importance general. Democracy 
would be tolerant, charitable. |i 
would think well of those who help 
most and claim least. It would em- 
phasize simpler needs, common de- 


Sires, 


These things Dr. Holmes would 


teach under friendliness. con- 


linues: 


“Is this, then, what American schools 
should ‘fundamentals olf 
democracy ? Of course | have to say 
that it is—this or something like it. 


teach as 


But | am not here to lay down any 
law on the subject or even to argue 
my case to the end. I have presented 
these views of democracy for a dil- 
ferent purpose. | have presented them 
to show that the teaching of democ- 
racy may avoid either one of two 
extremes—either the teaching of mere 
slogans or the teaching of ideals and 
ideas so complicated and qualified 
that they have no glow or lilt—no 
emotional appeal. 


“In our zeal for democracy it may be 
easy to vield to the temptation to 
teach slogans. Demagogues do that. 
Hitler did it to pertection. True 
teachers ought not to do it.” 


Don't you like Dr. Holmes’ idea 
that we can all agree upon teaching 
to develop ideals of freedom, fair- 


Of 


you recognize the similarity to the 


ness, friendliness? course 
French liberty, equality and fraternity. 
But there is a fundamental difference. 
Our philosophy is less violent, less 
dogmatic, less doctrinaire. We cannot 
force liberty upon anyone. We can 
by statute provide some degree of 
fairness, but we cannot legislate 
friendliness. \WWe cannot create the 
typical American citizen. There are 
about one hundred and fifty million 
actual and potential American citi- 
zens, and they are all individuals. 
Each is different from the others and 
he will continue to be different. And 
that is good. Zangwill's idea of the 
melting pot simply won't work. Amer- 


ica is no crucible into which we pour 


peoples from all the world to refine 
them into “typical” Americans. There 
is no catalyst. But we can educate for 
the ideals of American democracy: 


for freedom, for fairness, and for 


We 


Utopia even through education. Self- 


friendliness. cannot produce 
interest is a deep-seated, firmly estab- 
lished human trait. But we can teach 
the 


and wisdom. We can establish an 


difference between shrewdness 
understanding of the difference be- 
iween short-sighted, temporary, self- 
ish advantage and long-range in- 
telligent self-interest. We cannot do 
this by the use of slogans, but only by 
teaching basic and fundamental un- 
derstandings of the individual's ad- 
vantage in a good society. 

This consideration of slogans has 
brought us back to where we started: 
to a consideration of stereotypes. For 
a slogan is a stereotype of a situation. 
Both the slogan and the stereotype 
are dangerous to American democ- 
racy. 

Let's go back to Pete Smith—Amer- 
ican citizen. Pete is unspectacular 
enough under normal conditions. He 
does his work, minds his own busi- 
ness, does the normal number of silly 
things, but he isn't dramatic. Well, 
undramatic and unspectacular things 
don't make good headline copy: they 
don't make good subjects for movies 
or plots for books. And so we have 
distorted the character of Pete Smith. 
We have built the American stereo- 
type. 

Through our novels, our movies, 
our radio, and our press we have 
given the world the impression that 
Pete Smith is either a freak or a dol. 
At feast three empires have been 
wrecked because foreigners didn’t un- 
derstand Pete. The Kaiser, Mr. Hitler, 
and Hirohito (or was it Tojo?) all 
guessed wrong about Pete. Through 
their espionage systems they knew 
exactly about our resources, our tech- 
nology and our military establishment, 
but they didn't know Pete. They 
thought he was the late George Ap- 
ley, or Samuel Insull, or George F. 


Babbitt. or Mr. Ponzi. or Rudolph 
(Continued on page 88) 
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State Personnel Division 


Ralph Wade 


Ass't Professor. Department of Political Science 


University of Wyoming 


Laramie, Wyoming 


In presenting this article, the Jour- 
nal departs from its custom of pre- 
senting only discussions of problems 
in Education. However, it was felt 
that the discussion presented herein 
would be of considerable interest. 
especially to our readers in the State 
of Indiana. Mr. Wade was formerly 
a member of the faculty at Indiana 
State Teachers College. 

Governmental reform usually pro- 
gresses slowly. The movement for a 
personnel merit system in Indiana to 
replace the spoils system is a good 
illustration. As early as 1872 one 
major political party in that state in- 
serted a merit plank in its party plat- 
form.) It was, however, not until 1885 
that the first bill to regulate and im- 
prove the civil service was introduced 
into the General Assembly.* This 
legislation. proposing a system pat- 
terned after the one on the national 
level and applying to all positions in 
the state service, did not pass. 

Through the closing years of the 
10th Century and the early part of 
the 20th, proponents of merit carried 
on the struggle but with little success. 
The Progressive party in 1912. for a 
time gave the movement new life but 
the odds against it were still too 
great.” It took the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act of 1935 to furnish the 
impetus necessary to establish a merit 
system by agreement between the 
ped pe 
1The Indianapolis Sentinel, June 15, 
1872 “The Democratic Party Plat- 
form of 1872.” 

*Indiana State Library Archives, Orig- 
inal Senate Bill No. 1, 1885. 
3Indianapolis News. Aug. 1, 1912, 
“The Progressive Party Platform of 
1912.” See also Indiana House Journ- 
al, 1913, p. 132. 
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Welfare Board and the l'nemploy- 
Board.’ The 


established 


ment Compensation 


Personnel Bureau’ was 
for the purpose ol selecting personnel 
on a basis that met the requirements 
for federal assistance to the agencies 
concerned. 

It was not until 1941 that a bill 
providing lor a merit system to in- 
clude some twenty state institutions 
and federally aided state agencies 
was enacted into law.” A struggle of 
fifty-six vears had brought a legal 
but not a state-wide merit system to 
Indiana. 

One of the most impressive devel- 
opments of modern times in the field 
of government has been the srowth of 
Such 


has been in response to popular de- 


administration. development 


mand for government to do more 
things. Each time more was done 
there was an expansion of the admin- 
istrative structure. Indiana's develop- 
ment in common with other states 
was haphazard. Eventually there 
arose demand for reorganization to 
increase elliciency and responsibility. 
In 1933 the General Assembly passed 
the Act,® 


which together with the administra- 


tively arranged merit Personnel Bur- 
eau, started Indiana well on its way 
toward administrative reorganization. 

By 1940 political party fortunes 
in the state had changed. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1941, under new 
control, repealed the act of 1933 and 


created in its stead a new adminis- 


* 40 U.S. Stat. at Large 620. 

"Acts of the Indiana General Assem- 
bly, 1941, Chap. 139, pp. 387-418. 
°"Burn's Annotated Statutes of Indi 


ana, 1933, Chap. 4, Sec. 60-105. 


trative structure.’ The new act term- 


inated the employment of all admin- 
istrative officers appointed under the 
1933 act and provided for the appoint. 
of their successors. All administrative 
agencies were placed under four de. 
partments, each of which was headed 


by a board of three persons, com. 


posed of either two elective adminis. ° | 


trative officers and the (Governor, or 
one with the Governor and l_ieuten- 
ant Governor. These boards were em- 
powered to appoint and remove per- 


sonnel within their departments. 


The Governor, who differed polit. 
ically from the majority in the Gen. 
eral Assembly, vetoed the new acl 
but his velo was overridden. After 
adjournment of the legislature the 
(sovernor in behalf of the state sought 
to enjoin the operation of the act on 
the sround that it unconstitutionally 
delegated executive power to admin- 
istrative officials. The lower court 
granted the injunction and upon ap- 
peal, the state supreme court held the 
act unconstitutional. The court rea- 
soned that the Constitution vested all 
appointive power in the CGrovernor 
and consequently such power could 
not be delegated by the legislature 
to boards, composed even in part, of 
administrative officials. 

Administrative reorganization has 
continued in Indiana. Later acts have 
been directed toward coordinating the 
operations of the Governor, the cen- 
tral personnel agency, and the finan- 
cial agencies of the state.” 

The Act of 


created a personnel hoard of four 


Personnel 


members. two of whom were to be 
appointed by the Governor and two 
by the Lieutenant Governor, excepl 
when the Governor and Lieutenant 


(Sovernor were of the same political 


“Acts of the Indiana General Assem- 
bly, Chap. 4, p. &. 

“Tucker v. State, 33 N. FE. (2) 270. 
Acts of the Indiana General Assem- 
bly, 1945, Chap. 280, pp. 1165-1699. 
Ibid., 1947, Vol. I, pp. 49-53. 
Ibid.. 1947, Vol. Il, Chap. 278, pp. 
1138-1165, Chap. 280, pp. 1165-1167. 
Ibid., 1941, Chap. 139, pp. 387-418. 
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party, under which circumstances the 
Governor was to appoint all members 
of the hoard. No more than two were 
to be adherents of the same political 
party. Each member was appointed 
for a staggered four year term. To be 
eligible for appointment to the board, 
a person had to be a citizen of the 
state, in sympathy with, and having 
knowledge of the scientific applica- 
tion of merit principles to public em- 
ployment. No appointee could active- 
ly identily himself with a political 
lab or organization, hold or be a 
candidate for any elective public of- 
fice. 

The personnel director, appointed 
by the personne! board, was to be a 
menses of the classified service, thor- 
oughly familiar with, and trained in 
methods and techniques of public 
personnel administration on a merit 
basis. Two years of successlul experi- 
ence in responsible, administrative 
personnel work in a public or private 
organization of recognized standing 
was a requisite for appointment. He 
was subject to removal by the board 
only alter prelerment of charges and 
a public hearing. 

In 1943 the General Assembly re- 
sorted to ripper legislation” and re- 
pealed the 1941 Act.!! The State Per- 
sonnel Board and the Office of Per- 
sonnel Director were abolished and 
then recreated under slightly different 
titles. Linder the new act, the Gover- 
nor was given sole power of appoint- 
ing members of the personnel board. 
The director was still to be appointed 
by the board but was subject to re- 
moval at any time by alfirmative vote 
of a majority of the board. 

When a vacancy occurred in the 
ollice of the director in 1943, Gov- 
Ralph F. 


James M. Knapp to the position and 


ernor Crates appointed 
gave as his basis for the appointment 
the holding of the Supreme Court in 
the case of Tucker v. State.!” 

In performing the general functions 
assigned to it, the Personnel Division 


proceeded to classify all positions 


4 


"Tbid., 1945, Chap. 101, pp. 304-309. 
35 N. E. (2d) 270. 
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within the authorized state service. 
Such action was not without prece- 
dent, for the Bureau of Personnel, had 
during its existence, classified all 
positions under its jurisdiction. 

The importance of classification is 
well understood, for neither financial 
nor personal agencies can properly 
perform their functions unless titles 
and definitions adequately describe 
the duties and responsibilities of the 
various positions and indicate the 
qualifications necessary to fill them. 
This appears not only in connection 
with problems of compensation, but 
also in matters of selection, placement, 
promotion, transfer, and training. 

Classification is a continuing prob- 
lem. Any plan loses much of its value 
if it does not properly describe classes 
of position as they currently exist. 
However, shortage of funds and per- 
sonnel have operated to prevent keep- 
ing the plan up to date. 

The Personnel Division was con- 
fronted with war conditions and prob- 
lems almost from the moment of its 
inception. Because of war demands, 
personnel became increasingly diffi- 
cult to obtain. The intlexbility of the 
law prevented adjustment in salaries 
to meet open market labor competi- 
tion, and subsequent absence of ‘‘dur- 
ation appointments’ rendered the 
problem of obtaining suitable per- 
sonnel practically impossible to solve. 
Rapid turnover increased the work of 
the Division, not to mention the tre- 
mendous associated inelfliciency. In 
1944, an Attorney General ruling per- 
mitted the use of duration appoint- 
ments, and some adjustments in sal- 
ary schedules eases the acute situ- 
ation.!* 

Although the Act prescribes train- 
ing asa function of the central agen- 
cy, little except that instituted by the 
operating departments and institutions 
was carried on during the war. Pro- 
hationary periods are required for all 
new appointees, but because of crit- 
ical labor shortages, few were elimin- 


1S()pinions of the Attorney General 
of Indiana, 1944, No. 22, March 6, 
pp. 81-84. 


ated during such periods. Service 
rating alter appointment is contem- 
plated for all personnel, but during 
the period of labor shortage, ratings 
were in general not submitted on in. 
stitutional employees. In cases where 
submitted, the ratings were perfunc- 
tory in character. It is believed by 
some that a superior often starts with 
the adjective rating he desires to give 
and then forces the markings of the 


various factors to support the rating.'* 


Promotional examinations, length 
of service, and past elficiency ratings 
are all factors entering into promotion 
within the service. The latter two, 
together with veterans preference, 
are considered in laying off employees 
because of the abolition of work areas 
or shortage of funds. Employees laid 
olf or those resigning while in good 
standing have their names placed up- 
on re-employment lists. Such persons 
are given prelerence in employment 
over new employees. With respect 
to filling vacancies on the higher 
levels, preference is to be given to 
employees within the department or 
service rather than to new appointees 
whenever competent persons are 
available.’ 

An operating agency may suspend, 
dismiss. or demote any of its personnel, 
but such action is always subject to 
appeal to the personnel board for re- 
view. Veterans, in accordance with 
1945 legislation are given preference 
in recruitment, certilication, appoint- 
ment, and retention in the service.!® 
Advantages of preference are extend- 
ed in certain instances to wives and 
widows of ex-soldiers. In general, the 
policies are in accord with those of 
the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Several interesting functions of the 
board are the rule-making and ad- 


(Continued on page 88) 


“Minutes of the Indiana Personnel 
Board's Proceedings, Aug. 11, 1948. 
15 Indiana Rules and Regulations, 
1047, Vol. Il, Rule 7, Sec. 6, p. 1582. 
16 Acts of the Indiana General As- 
sembly, 1945, Chap. 153, pp. 354- 
360. 
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College 


The term “group process has been 
appearing more and more frequently 
in professional literature. Those ac- 
quainted with the process are con- 
vinced that the concept involved is 
sound, and that there is need to re- 
consider our procedures on all levels 
of the educational program in the 
light of the philosophy and psychol- 
ogy which generate current interest 
in ways of working in groups. How- 
ever, present understandings of the 
concept itself and of means of getting 
into practice what we know about 
the process are limited. There is ur- 
gent need for expermentation in a 
great variety of situations, with all 
age levels, to determine some of the 
concretes in the improvement of tech- 
niques and abilities involved when 
groups of people get together to work 
on problems common to all of them. 

This the 
among many people on the campus 
of Indiana State Teachers College in 


was feeling prevalent 


- 


*This is a compilation of the reac- 
tions of a college graduate class in 
the Group Process Methods. The 
class was directed by Margaret Lind- 
sey, Coordinator of Teacher Educa- 
tion, Indiana State Teachers College, 
and the report was edited by Helen 
McGaughey, Assistant Professor of 
English, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. Members of the class were: 
Searle Bridwell, Merle Brown, Robert 
Clausen, David Davidson, Gertrude 
Dinkle, Emory Dixon. Sylvester Ed- 
wards, Wenonah Goshorn, Joe Hoop- 
engarner, Robert Hammond, Fred 
Huffington, Gladys Kuhn, Helen 
McGaughey, Mary McGurik, Inez 
Mauck, Florence Owens, Helen Price, 
Davine Schultz, Mary Siebenmorgan, 
and Flora Smith. 
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the 


the fall of 1948. As a response to 
stated interests and requests, a course 
was olfered in the “group process. 
This was not to be a typical college 
course. Rather, it was planned to pro- 
vide opportunity for interested people 
to come together twice a week to ex- 
plore together the meaning and appli- 
cation of the concept implied in 
“group process. 

At the end of the twelve week's 
course, the group members expressed 
a desire to share their experience in 
this enterprise with other people. 
Every member contributed his think- 
ing to the planning and carrying oul 
of designs to meet this desire. Indi- 
viduals volunteered for the particu- 
lar portion of the work in which they 
were most interested. Small groups 
compiled the material to he used, the 
editor assembled it, and the class met 
to hear the manuscript and offer sug- 
gestions which were incorporated in 
the article. The results reveal how 
the class explored the meaning of 


group process. 


COMPOSITION OF THE GROUP 


A heterogeneous assemblage pre- 
sented itself at the first meeting of 
Education 377, Group Process: twen- 
ty people—fifteen of whom were en- 
rolled for credit, four who wished to 
audit, and one who was merely vis- 
iting. 

Specilically the personnel included 
eight elementary teachers, three un- 
dergraduate students, a supervising 
principal, an assistant principal, 
a county superintendent, a graduate 
assistant, two teachers from the col- 
lege, a junior high school teacher. 
and two secondary school teachers. 
These were augmented during the 


twelve weeks period by visitors from 


the college staff and from the City 
who, aware of the exploration under. 
way, came to observe at first hand, 
These, in some cases, returned to 
their class rooms and immediately put 
into practice some of the techniques 
they had seen. 

Heterogeneous as the class seemed, 
there was a marked degree of homo- 
geneity in common interests: all were 
concerned with the entire field of ed- 
ucation: all were working or intended 
working with groups of children. 
youth, or adults; all had some respon- 
sibility for leadership within these 
groups; all were seeking to provide 
the best learning situations for in- 
dividuals with whom they dealt. 

But certain dilliculties began to 
present themselves almost at once. 
After a day of activity in working 
with children and youth, individuals 
found at the four-thirty class hour 
that they were not at their best men- 
tally or physically. Nloreover, it soon 
became apparent that like interests 
and experiences do not of nex essity 
for the 


group process. Class members were 


create a favorable climate 
not acquainted. Pleasant human re- 
lationships were not established. A 
feeling of interiority, inadequacy, or 
insecurity was evident in’ such 
marks as the following: 

“T don't know whether I can take 
a course in which so many of you 
college teachers are enrolled.” 

“| feel about so high in this group. 

“| do not wish to participate; | 
only want to audit.” 

“What do you think we will be 
expected to do in this course?” 

“Il don't know a thing about this, 
so don't see that | can make a con- 
tribution of any value.” 

As a consequence of this lack olf 
belongingness, some members were 
inclined to remain aloof from the 
group. Since all were unfamiliar with 
the group process as a methodology 
in class procedure, members showed 
a marked hesitancy to assume the 
responsibilities of leadership. Since 
all had come up through traditional 
schools, members tended to put the 


instructor in the status position of 
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authority and to give prelerential con- 


sideration to whal they assumed she 


ticipate, that we have respect for 


individuals and for groups, that we 


where an adolescent was insisting on 


money for a bicycle: and a commun- 


L to desired or expected. meet together to solve common prob- ity meeting to plan how to curb 
put lems. Furthermore, as the whole juvenile delinquency. In each in- 
ques THE LEADER world now looks to America for stance, the resulting discussion em- 


In diametric opposition to the lack 
of knowledge, the insecurity, and 
doubting Thomases of the class, the 
instructor came armed with strong 
convictions concerning the value of 


group process and with wide exper- 


leadership, education should provide 
experiences for setting along together, 
lor developing abilities to work in 
sroups, and for improving communi- 
cation skills. It should recognize that 


individuals are different. that behav- 


phasized the principles of group pro- 


cess that were used. 


A PLANNING COMMITTEE EMERGES 


With the preceding orientation as 


a basis of departure, volunteers from 


lren, ience in working with this democratic ior is caused, and that all do not the class met informally with the 
pon- procedure. It Was her wish to provide GTOW al the Same rate mentally or instructor at her home for the pur- 
> 
hese as much actual experience as possible physically. It should use what we pose of planning further class activi- 
vide in the brief time allotted to the class, know of the psychology of learning— ties on the basis of the needs and pur- 
in- but she soon discovered that the pro- felt needs stimulate motivation, pupils poses of the members. One of the 
fessional maturity of the personnel did learn by doing, real experience is committee, offering himself as leader. 
1 to not assure their readiness for imme- the meaningful experience. reported the suggestions to the class. 
nce, diate acceplance and complete under- Consequently there is a desperate which after some deliberation. se- 
king standing of the group process. need in American education to focus lected the following as desirable 
‘uals Consequently, as a result of her attention on such ultimate goals as activities: 
hour sensitivity to the class and to the — the attaining of satisfactory human 1. A period in which we were to 
nen- | needs of individuals, she took time to relationships, the learning of cooper- recount an experience in which we 
soon restate basic theories. lo emphasize ative procedures, the development of had worked with a committee, class. 
rests the unique worth ol every individual leadership. understandings, and club. or other group. 
ssity and his potential contributions, and knowledge that contribute to effective 
een 2. /\ sharing period in which we 
the to make clear the responsibilities of ways of working in groups. | ’ ‘ : 
were to discuss professional literature 
were group members to the group. In discussions following the setting Li 
— which we had read on the group pro- 
) re- Under this direction an understand. oul ol these basic tenets hy the in- panes 
LL A ing ol the relationships necessary to — structor, the groups attempted to dis- r 
A dinner party to be held after 
’, OF the working of good group process cover al what points in our education- ; 7 
| Loads a class meeting for the purpose of 
re- began lo emerge, and leaders Ip de- al program we can and should attack 


veloped as more and more people 


realized the necessity of all partici- 


the above problem. 


The next phase of the introduction 


promoting better human relationships. 


4. A study of the functions of the 
group leader, the recorder, and the 


you paling, sharing, and working together. of the class to group process was the 

presentation of a film, “Learning observer. 
up.” CLASS ACTIVENES Through Cooperative Planning.” 3. Group discussions to be held for 
e: | At the first meeting the instructor, During the discussion on the film. the purpose of developing skills as 


| be 


this, 


con- 


k ol 


assuming the role of leader. divided 
the class into small groups and asked 
that each individual introduce him 
self by giving his name. the purpose 
for which he was in the class, his 
ambitions, hobbies, special interests, 
etc. Assembled again a few minutes 


later as before. each member intro. 


sociometric techniques were intro- 
duced to show how quantity and na- 
ture of participaion may be charted; 
how on-the-beam and _ olff-the-beam 
discussion may be observed: and how 
techniques for moving discussion may 
be facilitated. Some students added 


to the given charts with other devices 


leaders, observer, and recorder. Prob- 
lems selected included the following: 
a. lo what degree may a teacher use 
cooperative planning with students 
when a textbook must be covered? 
b. How may moral values be de- 
veloped in children and youth? 
What should be the place of religion 


"the duced to the entire class another of their own. in the public schools? d. What are 

with whom he had just met in the informal As further means of orientation the the pros and cons of the Federal Aid 

logy conversation. instructor again divided the class. to Education Bill? 

ee The desired rapport having been ‘This time common group problems 6. First hand experences with group 
the established, the instructor presented were provided for consideration by process at work—to include an ob- 

ance a background lor the course by show- _ individuals playing roles in three servation of an adult committee from 
eusl ing that the current emphasis on imaginary life experiences: an elem- the college staff; a second grade class 


the 


group process has its roots in sound 


entary staff meeting called for the 


at the laboratory school; an elemen- 


, i theory: We live in a democracy purpose of reporting children's pro- tary school student council meeting 
| where the implication is that all par- gress to parents; a family impasse (Continued on page 86) 
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Considered 


Schoo! Superintendents 


the Selection Beginning 
Charles W. Hardaway 


Director of Research and Testing 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


Each year hiring officials of the 
public schools are faced with the 
problem of filling teaching vacancies 
which occur in their schools for var- 
ious reasons. In most instances the 
hiring officials are first interested in 

hiring teachers who 


had 


classroom experi- 


have actual 


ence. However, in 
these days of teach- 


er shortages and 


limited resources, 
many school sup- 
erintendents have 


been unable to fill 


vacancies with ex- 
perienced personnel 
and have been placed in a position 
wherein they must select prospective 
teachers direct from the training in- 
stitution. The problem of accurate 
and efficient selection then becomes 
the primary task of the hiring official. 
Since the prospective teacher has had 
no experience, the hiring official must 
consider and analyze factors other 
the criteria or 


than experiende as 


basis for the selection. 

What do hiring officials look for, 
then; and consider important in the 
selection of inexperienced teachers / 
The survey reported herein is a par- 
tial answer, perhaps, to the query. 
The purpose of this study was to 
determine what factors a sampling 
of school superintendents considered 
significant when filling a teaching 
vacancy with an inexperienced 
teacher. 

In order to secure the data, the 


writer mailed a post card rating scale 


together with a letter of explanation 
to the 92 county superintendents in 
Indiana and to 108 city and town 
The 


listed thirteen factors or aspects which 


superintendents. rating scale 
the superintendent had opportunity 
to consider when selecting a hegin- 
ning teacher direct for the college. 
The factors listed were: 

1. Total academic scholarship 

2. Scholarship in professional 
courses (methods, education, practice 
teaching) 

3. Scholarship in major subject 
(teaching area) 

4. Letters of recommendation from 
faculty 

5. Other recommendations (friends. 
ministers, students, etc.) 

6. Previous acquaintances with 
candidate 
observed in a 


(as 


personal inlerview) 


7. Personality 


8. Personal appearance (by picture 
or contact) 

Q. Participation in school activities 
10. Evaluation of teaching traits by 
criteria teachers 

11. Autobiographical statement — of 
the candidate 

12. Personal data sheet 

13. Letter of application (written hy 
the student) 

The respondents to the survey were 
asked to rank these factors, or any 
others which were applicable, in the 
order of their importance, or as they 
were considered when a new teacher 
was being hired. Of the 200 superin- 
tendents contacted, 131, or 65.5 per 
cent responded. Sixty-seven per cent 


ol the county superintendents replied: 


sixty-four per cent of the city superin- 


tendents replied. Table | presents a 
summary ol the findings. Rankings 
of the various aspects in the order 
of signilicance are shown for the 
county superintendents, city and town 
superintendents, and for the total 
group of hiring olficials. 

The order of rank for each aspect 
was determined by a weighted point 
system. For example, each aspect was 
rated all the way from 1 to 13 in 
order of importance. Each first place 
ranking was multiplied by 13 (there 
being 13 possible positions of rank): 
each second place ranking was mul. 
tiplied by 12; and so on. The total 
number of weighted points was then 
determined for each aspect, and the 
aspects were ranked on the basis of 
total points. The aspect having the 
greatest number of weighted points 
was ranked first; the aspect receiving 
the second highest number of weight- 
ed points was ranked second and so 
on down through the thirteenth Posi- 
tion. 

SUMMARY 

The rankings of the various aspects 
of the two groups of hiring officials 
were rather consistent. “Personality” 
as observed during a personal inter- 
view with the prospective teacher was 
ranked first by both county and city 
superintendents. The “Evaluation by 
the Supervising Teachers” was con- 
sidered second most important by 
city superintendents; whereas county 
superintendents felt that “Letters of 
Recommendation from the Faculty’ 
was the second most important factor. 

The various aspects ol scholarship 
(academic, professional, and major 
subject area) were ranked from third 
to seventh by the two groups but not 
precisely in the same order. 

“Personal appearance’ was ranked 
sixth and seventh by city and county 
superintendents respectively. 

Factors such as Autobiographical 
statement, “Other recommendations 
(ministers, friends, etc.) and Prev- 
ious acquaintance’ were ranked low 


by both groups ol superintendents. 


It is interesting to note just what 


(Continued on page 89) 
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College Industry 


Glade Wilcox 


Associate Professor 


A and M College o| Texas 


College Station, Texas 


Our evolving democratic society 
has placed emphasis on ideals and 
practices that are in a fluid condition. 
Among these ideals are the so-called 
freedoms, in two of which all edu- 


interested — speech and 


cation is 


thought. If man is 
to be free to think 
and speak rational- 
ly. he must be free 
to act toward this 
attainment. He 
must practice living 
democratically to 
live democratically. 
The Saber Tooth 
Curriculum has 

been lost in aca 
demic time. Educationally, man has 
reached the point of realization that 
to acquire our spiraling democratic 
ends: considering the individual as 
an end, respecting his obligation to 
contribute, having faith in his intel- 
ligence, GIVING him the responsibility 
of sharing decisions that allect him. 
and continually re-constructing the 
values of his social order, we must 
practice democratic policies in) our 
classes. To do these things necessitates 
an evolving program and facilities as 
means to our democratic ends. This 
program conceived in part cannol 
overlook the fact that we are living 
in an industrial society. Mass produc 
tion, giant industrial enterprises, and 
the contlicting forces of organized 
labor and management have out 


moded laissez-faire education as well 
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as laissez-laire economics. 

To transmit our desired culture, we 
must re-examine our present educa- 
tional policies in the light of our 
democratic concepts. Can we learn 
the worth of the individual in an 
industrial sociely hy not participat- 
ing in thal sociely, and while not 
participating, conscienciously re-study 
its place in our lile gestalt? Can we 
learn to contribute to our industrial 
society by not conceiving it in ils 
total context? Can we have faith 
in the werkers intelligence withoul 
experiencing the workers concepts? 
(an we reconstruct our society in an 
intellectual vacuum or share in our 
industrial culture decisions when we 
exist in another culture? There can 
be but one answer. We have but one 
alternative. Our schools have one 
loremost responsibility: a study of 
industry and industrial concepts as 
a part ol general education, general 
industry in an industrial society for 
all students. 

As is general humanities, general 
social sciences, general mathematics 
and science, so is general industry. 
have developed an industrial 
heritage. Specialization in areas ol 
knowledge related to industry have 
reached a point that necessitates edu 
cation in liberalism. (Lniversities and 
Colleges ollering courses which indi- 
cate this, include: agriculture, com 
merce and business administration, 
education, engineering, fine and ap- 


plied arts, journalism, labor and _ in- 


dustrial relations, and liberal arts 
and sciences.) ! Selection of informa- 
tion has reached a point that above 
the substance of industry must be 
characteristic 


chosen _ its methods. 


achievements, and_ its limitations. 
Our industrial culture will mean ef- 
lective thinking, communication of 
thought, relevant judgments, and a 
discrimination of values which have 
to do with our industrial society. 
Confidence in this, a measure of be- 
liel of our capabilities, will preserve 
a quality of open-mindedness neces- 
sary tor balanced ideals of free in- 
quiry in our impending industrial 
culture. 

From the view point of general 
education, the principal criticism to 
be leveled at much of present col- 
lege instruction in industrial sub- 
jects is that it consists of courses in 
special fields, directed toward train- 
ing the future specialist and making 
a few concessions to the general stu- 
dents. Most of the time in’ such 
courses is devoted to developing a 
technical vocabulary technical 
skills and to systematic presentations 
of the accumulated fact and theory 
which has been inherited from the 
past. Comparatively little serious at- 
tention is given to the examination 
of basic concepts, the nature of in- 
dustrial enterprise, its great accomp- 
lishments or its interrelationships 
with other areas of interest and ac- 
livily. What such courses frequently 
supply are only the bricks of the in- 
dustrial structure. The student who 
goes on into more advanced work can 
build something from them. The gen- 
eral student is more likely to be left 
simply with bricks. Eventually he 
constructs his educational edifice 
elsewhere with other materials. 

It frequently happens that even 
the student who concentrates in a 
subject field is preoccupied with his 
speciality to such a degree that he 
fails to achieve a view of industry as 
a whole and of the interrelationships 
of the special fields within it. A 
general education in industry needs 
to be provided for the future teacher, 


engineer, industrial manager or tech- 
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nician, as well as for the general stu- 
dent. One could scarcely insist that 
all students of history or literature 
should learn some industrial engi- 
neering, for example, but that the 
industrial manager or technician need 
not do so. 

It is necessary, therefore, to pro- 
vide industrial courses at the intro- 
which have general 


ductory level 


rather than specialistic education as 


their Such 


should represent reasonably broad 


primary aim. courses 
synthesis within the areas of indus- 
try and industrial drawing. They 
should be taught so as to convey 
some integrative viewpoint, industrial 
method, or the development of in- 
dustrial concepts, or the industrial 
They 


verbally, and through the shop, some 


world-view. should convey 
understanding of the various means 
by which industry progresses:  in- 
the 


measurement and drawing, the evolu- 


crease in precision of skills, 
tion of fundamental concepts, the 
introduction of new instruments and 
procedures, the fructification of one 
industry by another, the progression 
from description to production and 
from qualitative to the quantitative. 

The creation of introductory courses 
in industry, however, does not ex- 
haust the contribution which indus- 
trial courses should make to general 
education or our concern with the 
general education of the industrial 
worker. The body of industrial sub- 
jects includes not only special knowl- 
edge and skills but conceptual inter- 
relationships, a world view, and a 
view of the nature of man and knowl- 
edge, which together constitute the 
philosophy of industry; a history 
which forms a continuous and im- 
portant segment of later human his- 
tory; and 
some of the most significant and im- 


creations which include 
pressive contributions to all time. The 
atomic bomb had been developed in 
its scientific concept by all nations 
for some time. American industry 


changed this concept to reality. 


These aspects of industry are fre. 
quently almost entirely neglected in 
the college teaching of industrial 
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courses. It sometimes happens that 
members of economic departments de- 
vote some attention to the economics 
of industry. Unfortunately, the pro- 
fessional economist may possess only 
a remote appreciation of the nature 
of industry. In any case his contribu- 
tion usually does not reach either in- 
dustrial students or members of staffs 
teaching industrial subjects. It is an 
economics of industry for the students 
of economics. Similarly, the history 
of industry may be dealt with in 
separate courses or in a separate de- 
partment of the college. Such devices, 
valuable as they may he intrinsically, 
merely emphasize the avoidance of 
instruction in the history and econ- 
omics of industry by authorities on 


the aspects of industry, themselves. 


The claim of general education is 
that history of industry is part of 
the study of industry; so are econ- 
omics, art, and all of its social and 
The 


tions of instruction in industry to the 


intellectual content. contribu- 
life of the university and to society 
should include these elements, since 
industry includes them. An industrial 
course so constructed as to encom- 
pass these elements makes an im- 
portant contribution to general edu- 
cation. It need not by that token 
make a poorer contribution to an ed- 
ucation in industry. One can defend 
the view that it is all the better in- 
dustrial course for being good general 
education. 

The proposed course concerning 
general education in industrial sub- 
jects must be designed to meet the 
needs of students who Vary widely in 
aptitude and training. The teaching 
techniques and methods employed in 
the existing industrial arts program 
lends itself well to this goal. All 
that we can depend upon in the 
fields is 


some picked up information on the 


entering student in these 
nature of industry and its materials, 
processes and skills. At the other ex- 
treme, we admit students who have 
had trade experience and a_ good 
sociological, philosophical, and econ- 
omic background from a liberal arts 


school—they are the transfer students 


who want a synthesis and refreshment 
of their experiences for prolessional 
purposes. 

To provide for introductory gen- 
eral education in the industries, it is 
proposed that two new courses be 
instituted: one in the principles of 
industry of raw materials and one 


in the principles of industry ol fabri. 


cated materials. Both courses are 
planned primarily to give students an 
insight into the fundamental prin- 


ciples of the subject and the nature 
of the 


neither of them is a systematic factual 


industrial enterprise. [pn 
survey contemplated. Both courses 
communicate by discussion and ex. 
ample the methods by which indus- 
trial knowledge has advanced within 
the past three hundred vears, and 
illustrate the combination of logical 
and 


skill, and imaginative insight which 


analysis, careful construction 
has characterized the oreat industrial 


advances of the past. 


In the industry of raw materials the 
aspects of manufacturing from raw 
materials is handled. The history of 
industry, industrial organization, and 
management lend themselves well to 
laboratory work in a study of raw 
materials, tools, machines, and basic 
conceptions of the language of in- 
dustry. 

The industry of fabricated materials 


is concerned with economic. and 


SOK iological factors, labor relations, 
and industrial engineering. The shop 
or laboratory work is concerned with 
fabricated materials industrial 
processes, fundamental skills and ap- 
preciations of industrial design. 


Both courses include lectures, dem- 
onstrations, seminar groups, confer 
ences, and shop work by individual 
students. 

Though each of these courses 
could prolit intellectually from the 
advice of scientists, engineers, and 
other interested scholars, and each 
might he enlivened with occasional 
puest lectures, each of them should 


represent primarily a synthesis in the 


mind of a single person who is en- i 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Department of Mathematics 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


A discussion of trends in teacher 


education should first define the 
concept “trends. Trends ought to re- 
fer to directions taken. They do not 
necessarily always refer to directions 
for the best in teacher education. Oc- 
casionally, one discovers a trend that 
eventually disappears. Something 
new replaces it or an accepted philos- 
ophy of teacher education sooner or 
later shows that the direction is not 
good. This paper will discuss a few 
trends that seem to have become per- 
manent and seem to indicate an im- 
proved technique for developing the 
end product—the teacher. 

Too, it needs to be said that all 
trends seem to stem from one or two 
large general movements in the total 


The 


crystallizing notion of the American 


picture of public education. 
people that society owes every indi- 
vidual an education, at least through 
the secondary level. has had a marked 
influence on the program of teacher 


education. 


If. 


EVOLUTION OF THE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The conversion of the normal 
schools into teachers colleges started 
somewhat tentatively, but slowly 
gained ground, and rapidly gained 
momentum alter 1920. Consequent 
changes in policies and practices have 
response to the 


been largely in 


changed needs and conditions in 


public elementary and secondary ed- 


Greatly 


ments, with lengthened periods of 


ucation. increased — enroll- 
attendance, and the vastly enriched 
content of the public school curricula 


brought out into relief the inadequa- 


January, 1950 


cy of the earlier provisions for teacher 


training. 


The increased age and preparation 
of the 


training institutions forced these in- 


candidates for the teacher 
stitutions to modify their curricula 
and the scholastic calibre of their 
faculty. The refusal of accrediting 
agencies! to recognize them as other 
than secondary schools, for the rea- 
son that the kind and quality of in- 
struction was questioned, had _ its 
proper effect. It was true that many 
instructors in these institutions had 
meager preparation; and it was true 
that many curricula were no more 
than comparable to those of the sec- 
ondary schools of the day. 

It was, possibly, the publication of 
standards for teacher training insti- 
lutions by the American Association 
olf Teachers Colleges that gave the 
needed impetus for accelerated con- 
version from normal schools to teach- 
ers colleges. According to Pangburn,” 
the number of conversions, beginning 
about 1897, srew from 15 in 1910, 
to SI in 1920, to 156 in 19351. 


Recently, some teachers colleges 
have taken on the name university, 
as has Illinois Normal University. 
But it is doubtful that the character 
of the institution would warrant such 
a title. 


'Calvin O. Davis, A History of the 
North Central Association, p. 23.., 
Ann Arbor, 1945. 

“J. M. Pangburn, The Evolution of 
the American Teachers College, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Contribution to Education No. 
500, Bureau of Publications, New 


York, 1932. 


HT. 


LENGTHENED PERIOD OF TRAINING 


It can be readily seen that along 
with the evolution of the teachers 
college would come a lengthened 
period of preparation for prospective 
teachers. The amount of time allotted 
to this increased con- 
siderably since 1920. At that time, 


less than half® of the teachers in our 


preparation 


American schools were holders of 


teaching certificates requiring as 
much as two years of collegiate train- 
ing, and a full quarter of the teachers 
held certificates that did not even re- 
quire four years of high school prep- 
aration. But by 1931, this situation 
A study by 


Evenden* revealed that seventy-five 


had greatly improved. 


per cent of the elementary teachers 
had had at least two years of collegi- 
ate training, while sixty per cent of 
the junior high school teachers and 
eighty-seven per cent of the senior 
high school teachers had completed 
four years of collegiate training, or 
more. 


In another report by Evenden® 
(and Butts), by 1940 only three states 
certified teachers from high school 
teacher seventeen 


states required four years of collegi- 


training classes, 
ate preparation of all new teachers, 
and seven states, in addition to the 
District of Columbia and _ certain 
large cities, required five years of 
training, 

There seems to be a growing tend- 
ency to equalize the amount of train- 
ing for elementary and secondary 


school teachers. This tendency is 


S. Evenden, “Twenty-five Years 
of Teacher Education,” Educational 
Record, 24:334-44. 

*E. S. Evenden, National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers, U. S. 
Printing Office, Washington, 1935, 
pp. 32-33. 

°F. S. Evenden and R. F. Butts, 
Columbia 


Program for the Pre-Service Educa- 


University Cooperative 


tion of Teachers, Teachers College, 
Columbia | ‘niversity, Bureau of Pub- 


lications, New York, 1945. 
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growing slowly and it will take con- 
siderable time for this to become a 
national movement. 


IV. 


PROFESSIONALIZED DEGREES 


The movement that brought about 
the reorganization of normal schools 
into teachers colleges and at the same 
time increased the amount of train- 
ing to four years and more, also 
brought along with it a demand for 
professionalized degrees. When 
teaching candidates spend as much 
as four years studying in curricula 
highly comparable to those of the lib- 
eral arts colleges they demand degrees 
comparable to those given in these 
other institutions of higher education. 
The teachers colleges and schools of 
education are attempting to adapt 
their degrees to these demands and 
to the increasing legal requirements 
institutions 


for certification. Many 


now grant the Bachelor of Education 
(B.Ed.), the Master of Education 
(M.Ed.), and the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Ed.D.) .® Generally speaking, 
these degrees have been broader in 
scope than the corresponding liberal 
arts degrees. The required hours of 
credit in professional courses is greater 
and students are encouraged to 
make their major and minors more 
general. 


Of course, the determination of 
standards for these degrees has been 
quite a problem. Many states have 
prescribed a filth year of training for 
high school teaching and administra- 
tion positions. This has created an 
influx of individuals working toward 
the Master's degree which threatens 
to lower graduate standards. It must 
be recognized that many who are 
teaching in high school and holding 
administration positions, or aspire to 
these positions, quite possibly are or 
will become well qualified and yet 
lack the ability to do graduate study, 
It does not seem wise to fail too many 


®Hugh B. Wood, Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, Trends 
in Teacher Education, 28:87-103. 
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of those who, the state says, must 
have a Master s degree. 

Many institutions at the risk of 
being called “diploma mills,” have 
lowered standards by not requiring 
the thesis and the final examination. 
Additional hours of credit have been 
substituted for these normal require- 
ments. 

V. 

PROFESSIONALIZED SUBJECT MATTER 


This brief discussion is included 
a trend, but a passing fancy. Never- 
theless, in certain institutions attempts 
are under way to make both courses 
and methods more functional, One 
might sullice to 


brief illustration 


bring out this trend. Several in- 
stitutions offer, at the junior and 
senior levels, courses which fuse 
special methods, curriculum organ- 
izations, and student teaching. 
A twelve or sixteen weeks course in 
Science Education, for instance, 
would include a survey of science ap- 
plications, the organization of science 
lor young people, actual observation, 
would 


and special methods, and 


either lead to, or include, student 
teaching. Similar courses would be 
organized around other major areas 
such as Social Studies Education, 
Language Arts Education, etc. 

VI. 


SELECTIVE ADMISSION 


An increasing amount of space in 
the literature is being devoted to 
selective admission to teacher-training 
institutions. In the earlier days, our 
school teachers were from the lower 
classes as measured socially, econ- 
omically and academically. Accord- 
ing to Tyler,‘ investigations revealed 
that the scores on intelligence and 
achievement tests made hy students 
in teacher-training programs were, 
in general, much lower than those 
entering other professions. Several 
operating factors quite possibly con- 
tributed to this situation. First, sal- 


aries, tenure, and other characteris- 


"Ralph W. Tyler, School Review, 
“Trends in the Preparation of Teach- 
ers, 31:207-212, April, 1943. 


tics of the teaching profession were 


not attractive to those of the higher 
groups and, secondly, the legal, med- 
ical, and engineering schools barred 
all excepl those of the higher type. 


Only teaching and the ministry were 


left to those of small means and 


abilities. 

But, lately, better salaries and ten- 
ure, and improved prolessionalization 
of teaching have had a wholesome 
elfect upon the calibre of recruits for 
the teacher-training institution, In 
addition, many institutions have set 
up recruilment programs that con- 
sciously. attempt to attract the stu- 
dents of the upper sections of the 
high school senior classes. 

In Ohio,* only those who are above 
the thirtieth percentile on the Ohio 
State University Psychological Test, 
are permitted to enroll in the teacher. 
preparation program. Since this plan 
has been adopted, the average intel- 
lectual and achievement levels of 
prospective teachers have been raised 
above those of all prolessions except 
possibly law and medicine. 

Although most state teacher-train- 
ing institutions are required by law 
to admit all who apply for entrance, 
many of them sel up minimum aca- 
demic standards for admission to cer- 
tain education courses, to senior col- 
lege courses, and to student teaching. 
These standards become increasingly 
higher as the student progresses 
through the program. Those students 
who do not meet the standards are 
steered into seneral, vocational, or 


liberal arts curricula. 


VIL. 


BROADER CURRICULAR PATTERNS 


The increased amount of time spent 
in preparing for teachers could not 
be taken care of by adding courses 


to the old normal school curricula. 


> 


demand developed for a broader 
education of the teacher. This de- 
mand was based on a 
purpose: 

1. To provide for a well-rounded 
individual. 


‘Ibid. 
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2. To provide better classroom 
teachers. 

3. To strengthen the position ol 
the individual in the community. 

The general education movement is 
probably broad enough to care for 
all three purposes. In his summary 
and proposals in the “National Sur- 
vey of the Education of Teachers, 
says that “Professional 
leaders in recent years have been 
pheading for synthesis, integration, 
coordination, and articulation’ of the 


major fields of culture. His six pro- 


posals are: 


1A considerable proportion, at 
least one fourth ol the total curricu- 
lum pattern should consist ol non- 
specialized courses in the major fields 
of experience. 

9 Where there are only 3 and 4- 
year pre-service curricula, this work 
should probably be concentrated in 
the junior college. 

3. General education should be 
based upon the social and individual 
needs of students. For one or both of 
these needs, it would appear that 
such fields ol experience as (a) health 
and science, (b) civic-social responsi- 
bilities and adjustments, (c) recre- 
ation and appreciation activities, (d) 
home and family relations, and (e) 
philosophy and values would be rep 
resented. 

4. Each field should provide for 
sulficient time and continuity to in 
sure adequate grasp olf survey courses 
in the field. 

5. The dominant criteria for selec. 
tion of materials to be taught with 
general education as an outcome in 
understanding and appreciation of 
present-day modes of living and 
problems. 

6. Synthesis and articulation are to 
be sought, hence are related to the 
more important problems of con- 
temporary lile and should utilize any 
related materials from current courses 

Bigelow!” describes such a program 
for general education practiced at the 


Colorado State College of Education: 


8. Evenden, National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers, U. S. 
Printing Office, Washington, 1935. 
“Karl W. Bigelow, 38th Yearbook 
of National Society for the Study of 
Education, “General Education and 


Teacher Education.” 1939. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 

Twelve hours of science, giving 
equal attention to physical sciences, 
biological science, and the science 
of human behavior. 

Six hours of art appreciation, in 
which emphasis is on actual work in 
cralts, painting and drawing, and 
ceramics. 

Six hours of music appreciation, in 
which actual musical expression Is 
encpuraged but not required. The 
lecture-discussion listening procedure 
is employed and music is treated 
“from the viewpoint of every day life.” 

Four hours of personal hygiene, de- 
signed to develop better health habits 


among the students. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Twelve hours of social studies. 
This course is planned to help the 
student (a) to understand the social 
world in which he lives and of which 
he is an integral part: and (b) to be 
socially and objectively intelligent 
with respect to its trends, changes, 
and problems. 

Twelve hours of lanquage and [it- 
erature, designed to acquaint students 
with signiticant selections from the 
literature of the world, to consider 
the growth of literary forms, and 
especially, to focus on “the develop- 
ment of significant social themes 
that find expression in contemporary 
literature and application in the con- 
temporary American scene.’ 

The socio-economic-political illit- 
eracy among teachers has been cause 
for increasing concern. There are sev- 
eral studies to show that many teach- 
ers do not compare favorably with 
high school seniors on knowledge of, 
and sensitivity to, local, national, and 
world problems. Many think that 
general education courses will aid in 
correcting this situation. Others are 
attacking the problems more directly 
ly arranging for student participation 
in community alfairs. Phelps! de- 


"CL. Phelps, School and Society, 
“Educating Teachers for Participa- 


tion in the Life of the Community, 
33:641-3, June, 1942. 


scribes such a program al the Santa 
Barbara State College. 


VIL. 
COUNSELING AND PERSONAL 
PROBLEMS’? 

There has been increased emphasis 
on the early diagnosis of students’ 
strensths and weaknesses, coupled 
with individual planning of the edu- 
cational program and greater em- 
phasis on the personality of the pros- 
pective teacher. The better institu- 
tions have installed fairly comprehen- 
sive cumulative record systems and 
have developed extensive programs of 
testing and counseling at time of 
entrance. Through these means, the 
institutions obtaining a broader pic- 
ture of the prospective teacher's apti- 
tudes and limitations, can help them. 
In addition, the secondary schools 
supply much information which give 
detailed pictures of persons academic 
achievements and_ of personal and 
social qualities. 

Much attention, too, is given to 
personality development of prospec- 
tive teachers. It is increasingly recog- 
nized that good teaching demands a 
person who is understanding and has 
a warm human reaction to children 
and their problems. Although much 
of the individual's personality has de- 
veloped long before he enters higher 
education, the institution has some 
responsibility for helping to improve 
the personality and to identify those 
personal qualities which make some 


people unfit for teaching. 


Wilcox. 


(Continued from page 82) 


trusted with the design and direction 
of the course as a whole. 

The way in which topics are pre- 
sented is itself of great importance. 
Too often, even in introductory 
courses, problems appear simply in 


the form of educational bric-a-brac. 


"Karl W. Bigelow, Education Di- 
gest, “Some Trends in Teacher Edu- 
cation, 7:36-37, October, 1941. 
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hurdles in performances for the stu- 


dent. 


In such courses as we have in 
mind, every ellort should be made 
to have the student understand and 
assent to the problems which con- 
front him as genuine industrial prob- 
lems. To a degree this result can be 
achieved by thorough presentation 
and discussion, clarified by demon- 
strations and work in the shop. One 
prime difficulty however, is that much 
of the material to be considered does 
not in fact present problems to the 
contemporary industrialists; even the 
not-well-informed — student already 
knows the procedures. Such situa- 
tions can frequently horrow a very 
stimulating interest and heightened 
value by being presented in their 
proper historical context. Many topics 
which might now represent only in- 
dustrial detritus, dull and dry facts, 
forgotten skills, and processes to be 
learned by the student, were matters 
of absorbing concern and controversy 
in the’ past. Their educational value 
and intellectual quality are bound up 
intimately with this past status. The 
historical development of the subjects 
considered in our courses, therefore, 
should occupy an important place in 


their design. 


General industry in an industrial 
society will be composed of two se- 
mesters overview of the industrial as- 
pects found in our college and uni- 
versity‘courses. The first semesters 
work, as previously outlined, based 
on industrial organization, tools and 
machines, is to be developed with a 
historical procedure. These courses 
are not courses about industry as 
they will contain much solid indus- 
trial know-how. The shop work in 
the first 


identification and study of materials, 


semesters course includes 
tools, machines, and work in basic 
industrial drawing as the language 
of industry. All this helps to form 
principles and concepts about our 


industrial society from another angle. 


The second course is built on the 
first and revolves around our indus- 


trial economic and sociological fac- 


SO 


tors, labor relations, and an apprecia- 
tion of design in industry. The shop 
work is centered around industria 


processes and skills. 


Both courses use much illustrative 
material, slides, motion pictures, and 
demonstrations; the first group uses 
lecturing while the second is based 
on seminar methods. While the first 
course handles materials, tools, and 
machines in the school toward identi- 
fication, the second course uses them 
toward skills. Field trips, cooperative 
planning, and group projects make 
the second semester collective while 
the first is individualistic in its lab- 


2 
oratory techniques. 


The laboratory cannot be limited 
in the industries in which it is present. 
Materials, raw and fabricated, must 
be abundently displayed and used. 
Yet it must be adaptable to individ- 
ual and group instruction. For this 
technique the use of many individual 
instruction sheets industrial 
charts and teaching aids should be 
used. A large responsibility of the 
intensity of the courses rests with the 
student. The scope will vary with 


The 


achievement of educational aims of 


instructors who determine _ it. 


the individual student is based on 
conferences and small group seminars. 
Individual instruction and guidance 
in laboratory activities tapering to- 
ward self instruction with the pro- 
vided teaching aids is an important 


criteria of the shop work. 


In the vernacular, this is a college 
level general shop course with less 
emphasis on instructors time in 
teaching laboratory skills and more 
upon covering the larger scope of 
industry as a whole. It is a synthesis 
of materials found in colleges of art 
and reaching to vocations—industrial 
design to an understanding of the 
skill needed in operating machines. 
It is general education. 


— 


' to * Paraphrased in part from Gen- 
eral Education in a Free Society. Re- 
port of the Harvard committee, Har- 
vard Press, Cambridge, 1945. Pp. 220 
lo 229 intermittently. 


Group Process . 


(Continued from page 79) 


and a secondary school student coun- 


cil from the laboratory school. 


A COMMITTEE CONTINUES TO PLAN 

Having experienced the in reased 
interest resulting from assisting jn 
the planning of its own activities ip 
accordance with recognized needs, 
the class expressed a desire to con- 
tinue the work of setting up ils own 
program for the remainder of the term, 
The planning Was usually done at 
dinner following the class and was 
open to any olf the class members who 
wished to participate. Usually no 
person was designated as chairman. 
leadership was mobile, and the in. 
structor held the same status as any 
other member present. Ideas were 
presented and discussed until a syn- 
thesis of opinion was reached. From 
this committee the following class 
activities originated: 

1. [Demonstrations of other socio- 
metric techniques (sociogram: social 
distance scale: socio drama: role 
playing. situation playing). 

2. Planning for a magazine article, 

5. A review of the film on coopera- 
live planning. 

4. Evaluation of the course in group 
process (by the group members, and 


by the instructor). 


EVALUATION 


Those who enrolled for Education 


377 expected to gain information 
about group process and to obtain 
a better understanding of how more 
facilitate 


planning in order to proceed demo- 


effectively to cooperative 
cratically in their class rooms and 
wherever people are gathered to- 
gether to solve problems of mutual 
concern. 

After the first meeting when mem 
bers became acquainted by learning 
one anothers purposes, — positions, 
ambitions, etc., there was an increas- 
ing freedom in questions dis- 
cussion. 


Those who wish to grow in leader- 
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ship found both small and large areas 
of responsibility offered. As the term 
progressed and group members be- 
came more and more aware of the 
meaning of group process, cooperation 
became proportionately increased. 

Many activilies were shared: view- 
ing and discussing a film; observing 
groups working democratically to- 
gether: serving on the steering com- 
mittee; working in small groups; 
reading and discussing prolessional 
literature; assuming leadership: serv- 
ing as observers or recorders: meet- 
ing socially away lrom the campus 
at a dinner; and planning class ses- 
sions together in the caleteria. 

Among the experiences, the demon- 
strations proved particularly helpful. 
A college class dramatizing a school 
board meeting illustrated the POssi- 
bilities of role playing in a Manner 
that was nol only instructive but 
highly amusing. Observation of a 
meeting olf the sub-committee of the 
professional education committee 
gave a glimpse of how one of the ex- 
citing curriculum changes of our col- 
lege is being brought about through 
a democratic rather than an auto- 
cratic process. Listening to classes at 
the laboratory school gave new vision 
of the possibilities of cooperative plan- 
ning with children. The demonstra- 
tion of the making of sociograms and 
social distance scales was more ef- 
fective than reading all the literature 
written on the subject. 

As a result of these activities the 
climate of the group changed; the 
feeling of belongingness increased: 
those who had come to listen stayed 
to participate. Sitting in a circle fac- 
ing one another, people found discus- 
sion easy, and cooperation— not 
competition— became the keynote. 

Since growth is the basis for evalu- 
ation, we ask this question, Is it pos- 
sible for every human heing to grow: 
and is growth accomplished by first 
hand experiences’ This is more read- 
ily answered by the testimonials re- 
ceived from individuals of the class. 
But in general we may say that under 
the skillful leadership of the instruc- 


tor, the group became more produc- 


JaANuary, 1950 


tive, and although growth was slow- 


er than might have been hoped 
lor, her awareness of the limitations 
of the group, her sensitivety to the 
leelings of the members, and her 
ability to make each individual feel 
his unique importance contributed 
to the feeling of satisfaction derived 
from the class. Even the members 
who doubted most in the beginning 
of the term left the class with the de- 
sire to further the use of group pro- 
CESS techniques in their everyday ac- 


tivities, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In looking back over the work, we 
feel that 


over a longer period of time. that the 


the course should extend 


physical setting could be improved, 
and that the class should be set at 
an hour more conducive to good work 
on the part of individuals. 

We would like to have the proles- 
sional reading suggested on the bib- 
liography to be more readily avail- 
We feel that 


would gain more if they made more 


able. class members 
preparation and did more planning 
before coming to class. We feel a 
need for 


more creativeness in the 


members and more deep, critical, 
individual thinking. The group should 
be more objective concerning itself, 
lind its problems, and discover pos- 
sible solutions. There is need for bet- 
ter communication among members, 
for more frequent summary and evalu- 
ation from both the class and the in- 
structor, and for greater skill in ar- 
riving at a synthesis of opinion. 

It is suggested that a wider appli- 
cation of sound group procedure 
might replace much of the existing 
methodology in college classes as well 
as that in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Asa part of the prepartion for this 
study, participants in the group pro- 
cess class were asked to submit state- 
ments concerning their feelings to- 
ward the work of the twelve weeks. 
The following are excerpts from those 
papers: 

“T feel that what | have gained... 


is a verification of the educational! 


principle that the amount of learning 
is in direct proportion to the meaning- 
fulness of the experience to the indi- 
vidual.” 

“Il entered the class because I felt 
that the instructor had an educational 
point of view that was worth follow- 
ing up ... The class proved to be 
its own laboratory where the real 
meaning of the group process Was 
exemplified. In a physical setting 
where I could not seek a back seal 
without being conspicuous, | was 
made a part of the group. Once with- 
in the group, participation followed 
as principles and meanings were de- 
veloped and experimentation with 
techniques was carried out.” 

“At the beginning of the course | 
felt very small and insignificant. ... 
I felt | had very little to offer and re- 
lrained from participating. By the 
close of the term | had an entirely 
different attitude toward members of 
the sroup. |hrough acquaintance, un- 
derstanding, and an interest in a 
common problem. | could participate 
with greater ease. | knew | was among 
friends. At all times the instructor 
exemplilied her theory in her teach- 
ing. 

“Ny ideas about cooperative plan- 
ning were vague and conlused so | 
enrolled in the course to gain some 
knowledge of it. I feel repaid for do- 
ing so. | realize | do not know every- 
thing about it. and can't put it into 
practice in its entirety, but | do see 
where | can practice it and am trying 
to do so. | see its practicality and a 
need for using it.” 

“In the beginning of the course | 
thought only those working for credit 
were really responsible for the group Ss 
progress: | had no responsible part 
to play. In time | learned that each 
member of the group had a certain 


share of responsibility regardless. 
Alter | finally assumed my share and 
became a contributing member, | got 
more out of the course, more satis- 
faction. 

“| had the idea that cooperative 
planning applied to school situations 
only. Now I see there is a need for 


it whenever a group gets together to 
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solve a common problem. It is the 
democratic way of facing and solving 
problems, in the schoolroom or out- 
side of it.” 

“This course has made me more 
conscious of my own self and of my 
teaching. I have been evaluating. It 
has made me more concerned over the 
individual child and his srowth as 
well as to his relationship to the 
group in various situations. | 

“T enrolled in the course as an 
auditor. | expected to learn about 
cooperative planning and group re- 
lation as I sat in the rear of a class 
room listening to an instructor lec- 
ture. This idea was soon shattered, 
for immediately alter entrance I was 
drawn into a group and urged to 
participate. From then on I remained 
a member of the group. 

“T entered the class convinced that 
it could have little for a college in- 
structor pursuing with a class a text 
of some twelve hundred pages. The 
new term was beginning. After the 
first demonstration, | arranged my 
class in groups for a get-acquainted 
session and observed the same fine 
spirit resulting that I had shared in 
the meeting | was imitating. Cau- 
tiously I put into effect other methods 
and the 
class. In groups, OF as a democratic 


ideas from group process 
body in which every member's opin- 
ion counted for something, we ex- 
plored our needs, selected the work 
we should do, set up standards, de- 
cided on tests and reports, made eval- 
uations, and continued to stress the 
responsiblitties of group members to 
make contributions. By the end of 
the term, the students were talking 
about ‘our class’ and ‘our responsibili- 
ties. Discussion and exchange of 
ideas flow freely in the new atmos- 
phere and the instructor finds new 
stimulation and challenge.” 

“As a very immature person in the 


use of the 
group process, I entered the class to 


techniques underlying 
learn more about cooperative plan- 
ning. Through varied experience in 
class and being a member of the 
steering committee my ability to con- 


sider and accept all suggestions given 
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became a part of the procedure. The 
course made me more aware of what 
my responsibilities were in group 
work and how necessary it is for each 
member of the group to assume his 
responsibility.” 

“As a sraduate assistant, exper- 
iencing my first’ year of teaching, | 
with 


confronted many 


have been 
rough spots; however, one very ob- 
vious problem is apparent to me— 
children are not able to work well 
in groups unless they have been given 
certain opportunities and inspection. 
Much of the knowledge that I ac- 
quired in Education 3577 has helped 
me to provide students with these 
opportunities to acqure the skills and 
knowledges of good croup behavior 
which should consequently influence 
their conduct as effective citizens in 


a democracy. 


Hough... 


(Continued from page 73) 


Valentino, or Errol Flynn, or Elmer 
Gantry, or Jeeter lester, or The Great 
Gildersleeve. 

But it isn't the foreigners alone 
wko have had Pete unfortunately 
stereotyped. Remember November? 
George Gallup and Elmo Roper mis- 
judged Pete, too. There were a lot of 
people in this country who thought 
Pete was a pushover. Sometimes they 
even get Pete to thinking that, too. 
And that's worst of all. Pete always 
comes through in a crisis, but every 
day isn't a first-line crisis. Every day 
is, however, important in the part 
Pete plays in American democracy. 
It is important that Pete understand 
the world he lives in and the part 
that he as a member of American 
democracy plays in that world. It is 
most important that Pete understand 
that he the 


worth and the importance of human 


himself; understand 
dignity: that he understand that as 
a human being he is the possessor 
and the defender of that dignity. He 
must come to understand that a de- 
mocracy built on freedom, and fair- 
ness, and friendliness is best for his 
own selfish interests. 


It is the responsibility of American 
education and especially of the social 
studies to give Pete that understand. 
ing. 


tlder. 


(Continued from page 71) 
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Wade... 


(Continued from page 77) 
judicatory, otherwise spoken of as 
the quasi-legislative and quasi- judi- 
cial functions. The personnel board 
by statute is given definite authority 
to make all rules necessary to imple- 
ment the law. In the process of ad- 
ministration it worked out standard- 
ized procedure for rule making and 
publication, but such action is further 
strengthened and standardized for al! 
administrative agencies by the 1945 
Administrative Rule-Making 
the 
board also has a definite statutory 


basis. The Personnel Act defines pub- 


Adjudication by personnel 


lic hearing and stipulates what types 


[bid., 1945, Chap. 120, pp. 250-256. 
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of questions may he appealed from 
operating agencies and_ institutions 
for board action. Hearings are to be 
informal and public. An operating 
agency may suspend, dismss, or de- 
mote any of its personnel, but such 
action IS always subject to appeal to 
the Personnel Board for review. Any 
action by an appointing authority 
taken lor political, social, religious 
or racial reasons is to he set aside. 
By a 1949 legislative enactment, the 
appointing authority is required to 
follow the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the board in all cases.'* Such 
may include reinstatement and pay- 
ment of all salary and wages lost by 
a dismissed employee. 

The Indiana 


Act of 1947 strengthens and_ stand- 


Judicial Procedure 
ardizes proc edures of all state agen- 
cies authorized to perform adjudica- 
tory functions, but it does not confer 
such power.'” lt further provides thal 
any partly aggrieved by an order or 
determination of an administrative 
agency Is entitled to a judicial review 
of the case. Partic ular procedure is 
prescribed lor instituting appeals. 
Although the personnel act does 
not provide directly for judicial re- 
view, such omission does not pre 
clude review. It is a cenerally recog 
nized principle of due process that 
every man is entitled to his “day in 
court. Regardless of this inherent 
right which is further strengthened by 
the Procedure Act, no appeals to the 
courts have ever been made from a 
ruling by the State Personnel Board. 
The Indiana Personnel Division 
has been tried and tested since its 
creation in 1941. Some enactments of 
the General Assembly have resulted 
in curtailment of coverage and author- 
ity, while others have had the oppo- 
site effect. Nevertheless. considering 
the entire span of its existence, the 
merit principle in public personnel 
management has gained sround. The 
gains have been in better internal 
organization and procedure, in total 


Ibid., 1949~ H.B. No. 413, Sec. 12. 
1047, Chap. 3603, pp. 1431- 
1405. 
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numbers covered, and in better re- 
lations with operaling agencies, mem- 
bers of the legislature and the general 
public. A recent sampling of the at- 
titude of candidates for the General 
Assembly indicated general favor to- 
ward merit although vagueness and 
lack of understanding was evident 
with respect to the Division's cover- 
age, operation, and purposes.~” 
What the future holds for the Per. 
sonnel Division is of course uncertain, 
but judging from past experience and 
particularly more recent develop- 
ments. further extension of the system 


seems likely. 


Hardaway... 


(Continued from page 80) 


the most signilicant factors apparent- 


ly are. Personality is no doubt very 
important; but something more than 
personality is desirable. This is 
shown by the high ranking of the 
critic teacher evaluation and by the 
high ranking of scholarship. Person- 
ality, then, combined with ability and 
background are obviously deemed 
necessary to teaching success. 

A close examination of Table | 
will reveal other similarities and com- 
parisons. 

The principal value of the study, 
perhaps, is the aid it might give to 
placement agencies in assisting hiring 
officials in better selection of begin- 
ning teachers. If it is known what the 
superintendent looks for and considers 
important when selecting a new 
teacher, the least the placement agen- 


cy can do is to present these aspects 


TABLE I 


RANK OF FACTORS CONSIDERED BY SUPERINTENDENTS 
IN SELECTING BEGINNING TEACHERS 


Order of Rank 


Factors considered 


County 


Total 


City or Town 


Superintendents Superintendents (sroup 


Personality 


Critic teacher evaluation 


letters of recommendation from faculty 


Total academic scholarship 
Major subject scholarship 
Personal appearance 
Prolessional scholarship 
Personal data sheet 
School participation 
letter of application 
Autobiographical statement 


Other recommendations (friends. 
ministers, etc.) 


Previous acquaintance 


5 2 2 
2 4 3 
4 3 4 
3 5 5 
7 6 6 
6 7 7 
8 8 
9 
10 10 10 
13 11 11 
12 p- 12 
11 15 13 


°° Files of the League of Women 
Voters of Indiana, 1948, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. A questionnaire was sub- 
mitted to all candidates for seats and 
all hold-over senators in the General 
Assembly just prior to the 1948 Gen- 


eral Election. 


in a valid and reliable manner. It 
vould seem that if complete back- 
sround data and information can be 
made available to the hiring official. 
and a personal interview with the 
prospective teacher arranged, place- 


ment can he facilitated trom the 
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standpoint of the hiring official. 
A‘second value of the study is the 
possibility it offers in the orientation 
of future teachers concerning aspects 
and factors which constitute signifi- 
cant elements in the acquisition of a 
teaching position. If the future teach- 
er knows what is considered import- 
ant by the hiring official, he might 
be inclined to develop and improve 


those particular aspects for himself. 


Spence, Paul H., School Reorg 
anization in Illinois and Clark Coun- 
ty As It Affects Westfield Township 
High School. August, 1949, 114 pp. 

No. 653). 

Problem. Many small high schools 
in Illinois are finding it difficult to 
continue as accredited high schools 
because of recent school trends to- 
ward larger school districts and recent 
school legislation. The Illinois De- 
partment of Public Instruction and 
the North Central 
Colleges and Secondary Schools are 


Assocciation of 


increasing pressure against the con- 
tinued operation of small high 
schools. Westfield Township High 
School in Clark County, Ilinois, is 
one of the small high schools in the 
State confronted with the problem of 
continued existence or of becoming 
a parl of a reorganized unit system. 

It was the purpose of this study to 
compare the educational program of 
the Westfield Township High School 
with the acceptable criteria for sec- 
ondary schools as determined by the 
accrediting agencies, to study school 
reorganization legislation in Illinois 
as it affects the Westfield Township 
High School, and to determine pos- 
sible solutions to the local educa- 


tional situation. 


Method. The study reviews the de- 
velopment of the school 
tem since 1818 and points out the 
need for school reorganization in the 
State prior to 1945. Beginning with 
the year 1943, the thesis explains the 
steps taken in Illinois to effect school 
reorganization. The advantages of 
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school reorganization and examples 
of reorganized districts surrounding 
Westfield High School District are 
presented. | 

The educational situation in the 
Westlield High School is compared 
to the educational situation in other 
areas and the trend toward unit re- 
organization. The recommendations 
of the accrediting agencies as to the 
recourse that the Westfield High 
School District should take are con- 


sidered in the study. 


Findings. Vhe county unit plan ol 
school reorganization as recommend- 
ed in the tentative report of the Clark 
County Survey Committee was the 
better type of school reorganization 
for Clark County. Since the county 
unit plan was set aside in favor of 
the community unit plan in Clark 
County, the Westfield High School 
District should plan to become a part 
of a community unit in Clark County, 
preferably the Casey Unit. Any type 
of reorganization in the Westfield 
should give careful attention 
to the preservation of an elementary 
district or attendance center in the 
Westfield Community. This elemen- 
tary district should include a junior 
high school for grades seven, eight, 


and nine. 


Morgan, Dick T., A Study of the 
Effects of Inflation on Teachers’ Sal- 
aries in Indiana and A Comparison 
With Other Occupations. July, 1949. 
00 pp. (No. 640). 

Problem. It was the purpose of this 
study to determine (1) how inflation 
affected teachers’ salaries in Indiana 
alter the removal of price controls by 
Congress in June, 1946; (2) to com- 
pare the effects of inflation upon 
teachers’ salaries with that of certain 
type of income receivers; (3) to com- 
effects 


teachers’ salaries with that of sub- 


pare the of inflation upon 
sistence granted veterans attending 
school under Public Law 346 and 16: 
(4) to determine if there are any pe- 
culiarities of the occupation that are 
a distinct disadvantage during per- 
iods when prices are rising rapidly. 


Method. The survey method was 


followed in the study. For this study 
it was necessary to obtain a series 
of data reporting teachers’ salaries. 
a series of production workers’ aver. 
age weekly wages, a series of data 
reporting the annual total income of 
the various types of income receivers. 
and a series of consumer price index 
numbers computed on the same basis 
for each year. The median. salaries 
of Indiana teachers for the school 
years 1946-47, 1947-48, and 1948.49 
were compared on a percentage basis 
with their median salaries for the 
school year 1943-46. The percentage 
increase was then compared with the 
percentage increase in the cost of 
living as shown by the BLS Cost of 
Living Index Numbers issued by the 
Department of Labor. The same pro- 
cedure was used to show a Ccompari- 
son ol the ellects of inflation upon 
teachers. salaries with that of pro- 
duction workers’ average weekly 
wages, the incomes of certain types 
of income receivers. and subsistence 
granted velerans attending schools 
and colleges. 

Findings. When a Comparison Was 
made of the percentage change of 
teachers’ median salaries and the cost 
of living for the vear 1946-47 with 
the year 1943-46, teachers’ salaries 
in all cases failed to increase as fast 
as the cost of living. 

When the percentage increases of 
teachers’ median salaries and the cost 
of living for the vear 1947-48 were 
compared with the year 1945-46, it 
was found that teachers’ salaries in- 
creased at a oreater rate than. the 
cost of living. 

When the percentage increases of 
teachers’ median salaries and the cost 
of living for the year 1948-49 were 
compared with the year 1945-46, it 
was found that for all of the groups 
of teachers studied with the excep- 
tion of the superintendents of schools, 
and high school principals in the 
large cities, salary increases were at 
a greater rate than the corresponding 
increases in the cost of living. 

When a comparison was made ol 
production workers average weekly 


wages, teachers’ median salaries and 
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the cost of living for the years 1946- 
47, 1947-48, and 1948-49 with the 
vear 1945-46, it was found that pro- 
duction workers’ average weekly 
wages more nearly approached the 
increase in the cost of living than 
teachers. salaries. 

A comparison was made ol the 
percentage change of certain types of 
income receivers, teachers’ median 
salaries and the cost of living for 
the years 1946-47, 1947-48, and 1948- 
49 with the vear 1945-46. This com- 
parison showed that teachers fared 
better under inflation than the certain 
lypes olf income receivers. 

The above conclusion was again 
reached when a comparison was 
made of the percentage changes of 
subsistence allowances granted vet- 
evans attending college, teachers’ sal- 
aries, and the cost of living for the 


same period, 


Reynolds, Charlotte K., A Study of 
Insecurily and Its Causes as one Fac 
for in the Personality Development 
of the Preadolescent. August, 1049 
(No. 664). 171 pp. 

Problem. It was the purpose of this 
study (1) to ascertain il insecurity 
was an important factor in the per- 
sonality adjustment of preadolescents: 
(2) to ascertain the children who 
rated very high or very low on three 
personality tests: (3) to ascertain if 
those who rated at the extremes ol 
the test were insecure; (4) to deter- 
mine which sex appeared to be more 
insecure (3) to ascertain the areas 
within which insec urily lay, namely: 
home. school, social group, commun- 
ity, or self; (6) to make case studies 
from each grade level: (7) to present 
recommendations for an inservice 
training program for teachers, if the 
conclusions reached through this 
study warranted such a procedure. 

Method. The descriptive method o° 
research was used. After a thorough 
analysis of all available literature con- 
cerning insecurity and personality 
development in the preadolescent, the 
writer administered three personality 
tests to 176 elementary pupils of three 
elementary schools in the city of 
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Terre Haute. The raw data were 
classified and analyzed to determine 
Case 


studies were then made of twelve 


the individual adjustments. 
students who ranked low on all of the 
personality tests, to determine — if 
causes could be determined for the 
apparent maladjustment. 

Findings. This study showed that 
pre-adolescents were insecure in many 
situations and_ that insecurity was 
one important factor in their lack of 
satislactory personality adjustment. 

Of the 176 students tested by the 
three personality tests ten rated high, 
and thirty-one rated low in personal- 
ity adjustment. It was ascertained by 
reviewing records and through pers- 
onal conlerences with teachers and 
principals that all pupils who rated 
low on the tests were insecure, with 
one exception. lore boys than girls 
were insecure. Areas ol insecurity 
were indicated to be home. school, 
social group, physical handicap. and 
mental handicap. The home is the 
area in which most children are in- 
secure. The school creates insecurity 
through insecure teachers, poor class 
instruction, undue emphasis upon the 
acquisition of academic skills and 
knowledge. and neglect of the practice 
olf mental hygiene. 

A normal child enjoys group activ- 
ily and learns through it. He is in- 
secure when hindered from having a 
place in groups. A pre-adolescent's 
personality can be warped or im- 
proved through the activities provided 
lor him by the community and the 
participation he is encouraged to 
make in community enterprises. 

The attitudes of adults and play- 
mates help or hinder the handicapped 


or insecure child. 


Carl. Merrill. The Effect of Dif 
ferent Carbohydrates on the Mold, 
Alternaria solani (E. and M.) Jones 


and Grout. September 1949, 37 pp. 


(No. 648) : 


Problem. The purpose of this study 
was to observe the effect different 
‘arbohydrates have on the growth and 


appearance of a common mold. The 


mold selected was orown ona solid 
synthetic medium in which the car- 
bon source was varied. The mold, 
Alternaria solani (E. and M.) Jones 
and Grout, was used in this experi- 


ment. 


Method. The experimental method 
was used in ths study. The mold was 
crown tor lwenty davs on a solid 
synthetic medium in which the car- 
bon source was varied. The carbo- 
hydrates used were: xylose, dextrose, 
starch, dextrin, and inulin. Agar was 
added to all of the different media, 
and one set of plates contained no 
added carbohydrates other than agar. 
The pH of the media was taken be- 
fore inoculation and during the ex- 
periment, daily record of radial growth 
was measured and photographs were 
taken to show changes in appearance 


and srowth. 


Summary and conclusions. The re- 
sults may be summarized as follows: 
(1) The pH ol the media, except in 
the check plate, changed from slight- 
ly acid to slightly alkaline during 
the twenty-day period, (2) Growth 
Was good on all carbohydrates used 
except that on galactan (agar), (3) 
Total srowth was most marked on 
dextrin and starch and least on gal- 
aclose except agar, (4) AA cultures 
(except agar) had a heavy compact 
mat about one to two millimeters 
above the surface at the end of the 
orowing period, (5) The rate of 
crowth was greater during the first 
part of the growng period than during 
the last. (6) There was a marked dif- 
ference in the appearance of the col- 
onies growing on the different carbo- 
hydrates. and (7) The influence of 
agar in the basic media with the 
other carbohydrate sources could be 


regarded as negligible. 


The dillerent carbohydrates seem 
to have very little effect on either the 
final crowth of Altarnaira solani (E. 
and NI.) Jones and Grout or on the 
pH of the media in which it is grown. 
The only marked difference the var- 
ious carbohydrates seemed to produce 
was a variation in the appearance 


and in the pattern of growth. 
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Nagy, Charles F., A Discrimina- 
tive Study of Accounting Terminoll- 
ogy. August, 1949. 46 pp. (No. 655). 

Problem. It was the purpose of this 
study to define accounting terms from 
the words and expressions used by 
practicing accountants and students 
of accounting and to prepare a model 
classified balance sheet. The termin- 
ology used was intended to be more 
extensive than mere definitions, with 
the object of minimizing misunder- 
standings and misinterpretations. 

Method. A survey of words and ex- 
pressions used in accounting was 
made from numerous professional 
publications and collegiate textbooks. 
These words and expressions were 
carefully analyzed on the basis of 
preciseness, completeness, and clarity. 
Upon completion of the survey of the 
books and publications, a list of orig- 
inal definitions was compiled. The 
definitions arrived at in this manner 
were compared with publications by 
the American Institute of Account- 
ants, the latter being used as a hase. 
The definitions were revised to in- 
clude the current professional mean- 
ings as well as the scholastic views. 
Included also in the survey are detin- 
itions as set forth by the committee 
on terminology of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants. Only those def- 
initions which are widely accepted 
were included. 

Findings. The results of the com- 
parisons as a whole show that there 
is little agreement or standardization 
of accounting terms. Although a 
known need for uniformity exists, 
little has been done to correct the 
situation. Misunderstandings and mis- 
nterpretations have been prevalent in 
accounting presentations because of 
the lack of uniform terminology. Al- 
though a complete standardization of 
such items will in all probability 
never be accomplished, accountants 


and scholars should strive toward a 
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mutual understanding of the more 
common terms in the hope of elimin- 
ating some ol the ambiguities that 


exist. 


Powell, Marie, A Study of Home 
Preparation for School Entrance, 
August, 1949. 435 pp. (No. 654). 

Purpose. The purpose ol this study 
was to provide information which 
would assist parents preparing 
their children for school entrance; to 
show how such home preparation 
would be an outgrowth of the child's 
daily living: and to secure informa- 
tion on which a handbook might be 
based. 

Method. The material within the 
thesis was obtained from personal in- 
terviews, personal observation and 
through the study of books and per- 
iodicals. 

Findings. From these sources it 
was found that the health of the 
child was the most important item 
to be considered in preparing the 
child for future living. 

The healthful habits, which include 
proper eating, resting, playing and 
elimination, are an outgrowth of par- 
ental training. By the time the child 
reaches the age of six these habits 
should be well formed. 

The child grows socially if the 
parents provide playmates, play ma- 
terials, and broadening experiences. 
The latter may be had through family 
excursions, vacation trips and picnics. 
Such experiences tend to increase 
the vocabulary and interest of the 
child. This leads to an eagerness for 
learning. 

Spiritually the child grows through 
imitation. 

This study has resulted in the col- 
lection of data which may be used as 
the basis for a parent's handbook. 
This book when presented to parents 
should serve as a checking chart for 


the preschool child. 


THIRD UNIVERSITY OF KEN. 
TUCKY FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
CONFERENCE 


“Ways of International Under. 
standing” will be the theme of the 
Third University of Kentucky For- 
eign | anguage Conference. to be 
held on the campus al lexington. 
May 11-13, 1950. The lecturers 
will be: Dr. William C. Korf.- 
macher, Head of the [Department 
of Classical Languages, Saint 
| _ouis University; Dr. H. Carring- 
ton Lancaster, James M. Beall, 
Professor of French Literature. The 
Johns Hopkins University: and Dr. 
Carl F. Schreiber, Professor of 
German and Curator of the Wil- 
liam A. Speck Collection of Goe- 
theana, Yale University. In addi- 


tion. more than” one hundred 


scholars and teachers from through- | 


out the nation will read papers, 
both academic and pedagogical 
in sectional meetings devoted to 
Classical | anguages, French, Span- 
ish, German, Slavic languages, 
and Biblical and Patristic l_ang- 
uages. 

The 1949 Conference drew some 
400 registrants, representing 163 
institutions and _ sixteen languages, 
from twenty-six states and_ the 


Province of Ontario. 


Dr. Jonah W. Skiles (An- 
cient | anguages) is Director of the 
Conlerence, and Dr. Daniel V. 
(German) Dr. 

Walker (Romance 


| anguages) are Associate Directors. 


legeman 


Thomas C. 


Programs may be had from the 
Director, Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles, 
Department of Ancient Languages, 
University of Kentucy, Lexington. 
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ome of the Conferences and Werhshohs 
Planned for Sndiana State Teachers College 


March 18 Library Career Day, sponsored 
by the Library Science Depart- 


ment 


March 31-April Business Education Clinic, 


sponsored by the Commerce 


Department 


April 14 Administrators Conterence, 
sponsored by the Education 


Department 


Clothing Workshop, sponsored 
by the Education Department 


June 26-30 


Elementary Nutrition W ork- 
shop, sponsored by the Home 


uly 10-21 


Economics Department 


Administrators Conference e, 
Sponsored by the Home Eco- 


nomics Department 


uly 20 
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The Placement Season at Indiana 
State Teachers Col ese 
Is Now Open 


We are now ready to assist employing officials in 
completing their 1950-31 faculties 
Over 1,500 qualiltied registrants 


Good candidates available for elementary, second. 


Dr. WAYNE SCHOMER, Di) ector 
ary, college, and administrative positions 


Bureau of Teacher Placement 
Registrants personally interviewed by the Bureau 
before being recommended 


All requests for teachers handled in a prompt, courteous, conlidential manner 
Requests for teachers processed in the order received 


A free service to employing officials and to our graduates. Our only interest is 
to recommend the best possible candidates for the vacancies listed with our 
office 


We know our graduates. Let us know your needs. 


BUREAU OF TEACHER PLACEMENT 


We have tentatively set the date for the 


dedication of our new administration building and 


our new classroom building as Friday, April 14. 


We are extremely proud of these addi- 
tions to our growing campus, and we are planning 
an appropriate ceremony for the dedication and in- 


PRESIDENT TIREY spection of these beautiful and modern buildings. 


Ralph N. Tirey 


President 
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